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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_»———_ 

PFNNGLAND and Russia still wait. All kinds of rumours 
K are, of course, circulated ; and on Wednesday there was 
something like a panic in the City. The Berlin dealers had 
begun to sell Russian Stock; it was imagined that Count 
Herbert Bismarck had taken home from England a conviction 
that there would be war; and all Russian securities dropped in 
London 3 per cent. It was added that Russia was marching 
troops in the direction of Herat from three quarters, and that 
the Russian frontier posts had been again advanced. On the 
other hand; reports have been spread that the German Emperor 
is most adverse to the commencement of any war, and has 
strongly advised the Czar to make concessions. There is little 
dependence to be placed on these stories, some of which are not 
free from the stock-jobbing taint; the obvious fact being that 
the Russian Government has not as yet arrived at a final 
decision. When it has, it will be quite strong enough to 
compel obedience on its frontiers. Yesterday, in reply to Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Gladstone said that on the subject of the frontier 
negotiations were still proceeding, but that it had been agreed 
between England and Russia that, pending the negotiations, no 
further advance should be made on either side. The strain 
cannot now last long, as not only the Russian finances, but the 
Russian paper currency, are feeling its effects. We may still 
hope for peace. 


Lord Hartington on Tuesday moved the Army Estimates, in 
a speech full of solid information as to the Egyptian campaign. 
He denied absolutely the absurd reports as to expenditure, 
showing that up to March 31 about £1,300,000 would have been 
spent upon the Nile Expedition. He asked for a Supplementary 
Estimate for 3,000 men now; but stated that next year it would 
be necessary to ask for 15,000 men more, required not to increase 
the Army, but to supply all gaps at home and abroad. The force 
sent to Suakim would consist of 12,000 men; and it was abso- 
lutely required to disperse Osman Digna’s army, which not only 
impeded the construction of the railway, but threatened Lord 
Wolseley’s flank, and made the continuous holding of the Nile 
positions impossible. Even if the Suakim Expedition never went 
to Berber, it must hold the needful position in Osman Digna’s 
country. A railway had been ordered from Suakim to 
Berber, and its construction as a strictly military measure 
intended to facilitate transport was indispensable, the 
camels otherwise used perishing, as Lord Wolseley reports, 
at the rate of 5 per cent. for every march of 100 miles,—a 
statement, as private observers report, beneath the truth. 
Out of 7,000 camels purchased, only 700 are fit for duty, and 
4,000 are dead. Every mile of the railway would relieve the 
camels, and make the advance so much the more easy. 


The Estimates were, of course, voted,—173 to 56,—but the 
House exhibited some of its usual imbecility as a Council of 











War. Lord Hartingtov, not being a member of the Privy 
Council of the Almighty, had spoken with reasonable caution of 
a “‘ probable ” advance to Khartoum; and the critics of the Esti- 
mates fastened upon that, and insisted upon some certainty. 
Mr. Chaplin—who, if he will forgive us, is showing himself 
exceptionally stupid—especially denounced “the policy of 
ultimate probabilities,” and all Tories “wanted to know” 
what Government was going todo. As the Government does 
not know, and cannot know, what it will do—though it knows 
what it intends to do if the circumstances do not change—they 
got no satisfactory reply. Nevertheless, the official policy is 
absolutely clear. The Mahdi is to be smashed. Consequently, 
if he will not yield beforehand, and if he does not advance 
Northwards, a British corps d’armée will advance to Khartoum 
and destroy his army there. It is conceivable, however, that he 
may negotiate, it is probable that he may advance Northward, 
and itis not outside calculation that he may go Southward, 
making for the Red Sea by Kassala and Massowah, and so 
falling on the Italians. In these events we should not advance 
to Khartoum, as also we should not if the country changed its 
mind, or if the necessities of a war with Russia imposed a long 
pause. Under those circumstances her Majesty's Ministers, 
while clearly defining their intentions, distinctly decline to give 
pledges which it might be impossible or ridiculous to fulfil; and 
they are right. 


West Gloucestershire, where a seat has been vacated by Colonel 
Kingscote, who hasaccepted the office of a Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, returned on Wednesday a Conservative Member (Mr. 
Ackers) in Colonel Kingscote’s place, by a majority of 411, a 
larger majority than the Conservatives obtained even in 1874. 
As compared with 1880, when the Liberals obtained both seats, 
the election shows a much diminished poll. The successful 
Tory, Mr. Ackers, polled 4,857, as against only 4,640 given for 
Mr. Randall Plunkett in 1880, an increase of 197 votes. The 
unsuccessful Liberal on Wednesday obtained only 4,126 votes, 
as against 5,316 obtained by Colonel Kingscote in 1880, a 
falling-off of 890 votes. To some extent this is due to the 
desertion of Lord Fitzhardinge, caused, it is said, by the 
Liberal candidate, Sir William Marling, declaring that the 
land of the country is in too few hands, and ought to be more 
widely distributed. But no doubt the result is chiefly due to 
the dislike of the farmers for the County Franchise Act, and a 
desire to give one final kick to the Government which passed it. 


It is given-out that the Parnellite Party in Ireland have 
received instructions, signed by Mr. Parnell, to treat the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland “ with respectful 
neutrality.” In other words, they are neither to make demon- 
strations of delight nor demonstrations of dislike during the Royal 


‘party’s progress through the island. We should have supposed 


that this order would be just the most difficult order to carry- 
out which Mr. Parnell could have given, and the way in which 
the people obey it will be a good test of the extent of his in- 
fluence. We do not say that the Irish are incapable of affecting 
a sullen indifference; but a sullen indifference is not a “ respect- 
ful neutrality.” Whether they are capable of looking-on with- 
out either loyalty or disloyalty, but with kindly indifference, is 
a very different question. We should suppose that.a volatile 
and impulsive people like the Irish would be hardly capable of 
steering so nice a middle course. They would, we should think, 
either scowl on the Royal party or smile on them; and which- 





| ever they do, if they do either, they will certainly not display a 


“ respectful neutrality.” 


Count Herbert Bismarck has gone back content, and there is 
again amity between Germany and England. It is understood 
that the disputes about boundaries in West Africa and New 
Guinea, which Prince Bismarck says are the origin of his 
annoyance, have been settled by mutual concessions; and the 
adoption of dividing lines, in fixing which we shall, if we may 
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judge from a hint dropped by Mr. Gladstone on Thursday, lose 
something in Africa and gain something in New Guinea. The 
personal grievance alleged by the Chancellor has also been 
smoothed away, Lord Granville having read in the House of 
Lords on Monday night a paper—nominally a speech—in which 
he regretted that he had not used “a better phrase ” in describ- 
ing Prince Bismarck’s advice to take Egypt, and explained that 
he had not quoted the confidential conversation between the 
Prince and the British Ambassador, but subsequent and public 
declarations. Lord Granville, in words which will be found 
elsewhere, utterly repudiated any idea of attacking “the great 
German statesman,” and expressed his deep sense of the high 
position which Germany has attained among the nations. The 
Chancellor has in return expressed himself perfectly content. 


On Monday, moreover, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs read aloud in the House of Commons a letter from Lord 
Granville expressly denying that the despatch of May 5th, 
announcing the decision of Germany to seek Colonies, had ever 
been read to him. He had until recently never so much as 
heard of it. This statement was confirmed on Thursday by 
Mr. Gladstone, who stated that Prince Bismarck, in making 
his assertion in the Reichstag, had been “mistaken.” Mr. 
Gladstone regretted the non-delivery of this despatch, which 
had been, he thought, the origin of the misunderstanding; and, 
though denying that “the friendship of any country in the 
world was necessary to England, or ever had been necessary,” 
declared in eloquent terms his sincere pleasure at finding that 
Germany was entering upon the career of colonisation, and ‘so 
“carrying the light of civilisation to the backward and less 
significant regions of the world.’’ England had no opposition 
to make, though she was bound to consider her own rights, 
the rights of aborigines, and the rights of Colonists who 
have been established in the Pacific for generations, “and 
have founded there communities which it is not too much 
to say will be the dominant communities in those parts 
of the world.” ‘The “friction” is stated to be at an 
end, and if the history of the incident has been truly 
told, it certainly compels one to doubt whether the elective 
rulers of to-day are much safer than the hereditary rulers of 
previous centuries. Louis XIV. could not have embarrassed 
Europe for the sake of his personal dignity more readily than 
Prince Bismarck. But then has its history been truly told? 

The French operations in Indo-China succeed without sue- 
ceeding. All details are concealed; but it appears that while 
General Briére de l’Isle was taking Langson, a second Chinese 
Army entered Tonquin from Yunnan and besieged Tuyen Quen. 
The garrison defended themselves gallantly for eighteen days; 
but General Britre de l’Isle was compelled to make a forced 
march backwards, and fight a battle to raise the siege. In that 
engagement, which lasted two days, he lost, by his own account, 
153 officers and men killed and wounded. The Chinese loss is 
not given; and, indeed, it would be useless to give it, as that 
Power could lose 10,000 men a month, and not know that they 
had been lost. As fast as General Britre de l’Isle advances, 
another army will be behind him; and he does not mention his 
losses from invaliding. Admiral Courbet, again, having stopped 
the reinforcements for Tonquin, has again attacked Kelung, in 
Formosa, and, after five days’ fighting, has carried the hill 
positions,—losing, however, 200 men in killed and wounded. In 
carrying the positions, however, he will get little, as the hillmen he 
is fighting will not submit; and he controls only the ground he 
stands on. The Chinese Government, it is clear, are accepting 
General Gordon’s advice,— avoiding strategy, disregarding 
defeat, and relying on their ability to expend 100 men in the 
slaughter of one invader. 

There have been two long debates since our last issue on the 
separate representation of the Universities, which Mr. Bryce 
yesterday week proposed to suppress, arguing that it is injurious 
to the academical character of the Universities to mix them up 
with politics, and that, as a matter of fact, the academical 
issues at Oxford have been seriously impaired by the splitting- 
up of the University into Conservative and Liberal camps. 
Moreover, the University Members did not really represent 
University residents, the resident teachers being outvoted at 
elections by the country clergy. The Tories, of course, took-up 
eagerly the cause of the Universities, Sir J. Mowbray (one of 
the Members for Oxford University), showing that the Univer- 





vote. In 1845, of 3,000 voters, 2,195 were clerical, and 803 
laymen; in 1869, of 4,400 voters, 3,060 were clerical, and 1,340 
laymen; and in 1883, of 5,800 voters, 3,008 were clerical, and 
2,292 were laymen. Mr. Albert Grey, following out his favourite 
crotchet, held that University representation was a slight con- 
cession in the direction of proportional representation, and gave 
intellect rather more weight than it would otherwise command 
and he quoted Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Bagehot in favour 
of University constituencies; and Sir Lyon Playfair maintained 
that while so much less is spent on the higher education in 
England than is spent on it abroad, the University Members 
are greatly needed in the House. 


On the resumption of the debate on Tuesday, the Parnellite 
Members made a dead-set at the University of Dublin as a 
Protestant, not a National, University, returning two Members 
of the Irish minority, and not in any sense identified with the 
culture of the Irish people, Sir Patrick O’Brien replying to 
them in an amusing and eloquent panegyric on the Univer- 
sity, which had never grudged its honours to Roman Catholics, 
and diverging from his argument to remark that, urged by his 
constituents, he had voted against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Uni- 
versity Bill in 1873, but that now he did not hesitate to assert 
that it was a bad day for Ireland when the Irish prelates refused 
toaccept that Bill. In theend Mr. Bryce’samendment suppressing 
University constituencies was negatived by a majority of 181] 
(260 to 7%). Sir Charles Dilke, while opposing any interference 
with the party arrangement, expressed his personal concurrence 
with Mr. Bryce’s amendment. 





Mr, Arnold’s amendment was then considered, an amendment 
intended to obtain the twelve additional seats wanted for Scot- 
land without increasing the number of the House, which he 
proposed to do by further merging in the counties all boroughs 
in England and Wales with a less population (in 1881) than 
20,000, and all boroughs in Scotland and Ireland with a less 
population than 15,000, But Sir Charles Dilke, in the name of 
the Government, opposed any further disfranchisement, and 
remarked that in many of the boroughs which Mr, Arnold pro- 
posed to disenfranchise, there was now a rapidly increasing, 
instead of a stationary or diminishing, population, which is a 
strong reason against extinguishing them as boroughs. So the 
amendment was rejected by 215 votes against 21,—majority, 
192. Subsequently, Viscount Crichton’s amendment, which 
proposed to except from disfranchisement all the Irish boroughs 
with a population of 10,000 or over, was similarly rejected by a 
majority of 57 (105 against 48). The amendment was, of course, 
resisted by the Parnellites, who regard themselves as the sup- 
porters of the counties against the boroughs, and still more, of 
course, of the large populations against the small. 

On Wednesday Mr. Mulholland, who, like all the Irish Con- 
servatives, looks with great dislike on the county electorates, 
moved an amendment intended to introduce the grouping system 
into Ireland for the purpose of getting the requisite borough 
electorates out of groups of boroughs analogous to the Scotch 
and Welsh groups. Sir Charles Dilke replied that the Govern- 
ment, though anxious to respect prescriptive rights, does not 
think the grouping principle a sound one, holding that there is 
usually no sufficient community of interest among the different 
members of the groups, to result in anything better than a politi- 
cal happy family. He could not approve of the development of 
the grouping principle, as he was anxious rather to restrict it, 
and he certainly would not assent to its extension to Ireland. 
Eventually, the amendment was rejected by 183 to 93, majority 
90. All these amendments have been a mere waste of time. In 
every case the result was a foregone conclusion. 








Mr. Goschen’s address to the Eighty Club, on Tuesday, was 
a very skilful performance, both in form and in matter. In 
form there was some occasion for skill, for Mr. Goschen has 
made himself to some extent justly unpopular among Liberals 
by his recent speech and vote; and there are some Liberals who 
are such bigots that they cannot listen to a man they disagree 
with without relieving their consciences by unseemly interrup- 
tions. Nevertheless, Mr. Goschen’s imperturbable good-humonr, 
and the liveliness of his illustrations, triumphed over the in- 
terruptions of the malcontents. He reviewed the recent 
changes in the temper of the House of Commons; remarked 
that we now “went in for very little freedom in making con- 





sity vote was becoming more and more every year a layman’s 





tracts, but for much freedom in breaking them ;” that Members 
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of Parliament had taken up quite a new attitude towards all 
sorts of wild proposals; they proposed gravely to consider 
them all, whether diametrically opposed to the old political 
economy or not. “ He was not quite sure whether the domain 
of the old political economy was notin a very similar position to 
Egypt, where we had destroyed the old authorities without having 
set-up new ones in their places. The orthodox tyrants of 
political economy were no longer allowed to wield the political 
kourbash.” And there was no accepted economical tribunal 
to replace them. History had shown “that when there had 
been a dethronement of religious belief, it had generally been 
followed by the appearance of a number of fanatics and false 
prophets ; and he ventured to think that the dethronement of 
orthodox political economy might also be followed by the 
appearance of a swarm of quacks, and the inauguration of what 
might be called the Salvation Army of politics.” Mr. Goschen 
was strong on the need for carefully criticising all these 
novelties; and we are quite sure that the need is very great. 

The most important news from Egypt is that the Suakim 
Expedition has now all arrived, and that General Graham, who 
has been crippled by an abscess in his foot, has reached that 
port. Action is, therefore, expected to commence at once, all 
the more because Osman Digna, whose force has been swelled 
to 15,000 men, has grown audacious, and now kills scattered 
British sentries every night. He has recovered his confidence 
with the fall of Khartoum, and will, it is believed and hoped, 
risk a decisive engagement. Pending this, Lord Wolseley is 
stationing his troops along the Nile from Old Dongola to 
Merawi; and in a General Order warmly thanking them for 
their courage and devotion to duty, has warned them that there 
may bea time of comparative rest till autumn. The time will 
be utilised in “ preparations,” including the extension of the 
Soudan Railway some thirty miles further up the Nile, the 
despatch of fresh steamers, and the collection of a multitude of 
camels. We again warn Lord Hartington—if he wishes to avoid 
the massacre of these animals, reported to him by Lord Wolseley 
—to engage Beloochee camel-drivers. The beasts are obviously 
badly managed. 


All Europe seems to be rising upon the Anarchists. They 
are, of course, being hunted-down in Russia, Austria, and 
Germany; and now they are ordered to quit France. Twenty 
Continental Anarchists have, it is said, been recently conveyed 
to the frontier; and on Thursday three Fenians were arrested, 
including, we are surprised to see, Stephens, the old Head- 
Centre, who has always in public disapproved of dynamite. 
Nearly a hundred arrests, moreover, are said to have been made 
in Switzerland, where the fanatics have had the inconceivable 
folly to threaten the destruction of the Federal Palace, Berne. 
None of the smaller countries dare harbour the expelled men; 
and they will gradually be driven into England, America, and 
Spain. Itis impossible to sympathise with men who threaten 
assassination ; but we.are not satistied as to the ultimate results 
of these proscriptions. They weed-out the timid and half- 
hearted, and leave a dangerous residuum of men who only 
burrow deeper and strike harder. We should much prefer a 
law, to be adopted evérywhere, making the profession of the 
dynamite faith and initiation into a dynamite society grave 
offences, but leaving to the accused a fair trial. It is true we 
struck down Thuggee by arrest and secret interrogation; but 
then Thugs never lied, or uttered false denunciations, and the 
Europeans being exempt from attack by Thuggee law, as 
unclean sacrifices to Khowanee, made the most impartial and 
considerate of Judges. ° European Courts have a tendency to 
confuse Socialism witkDynamitism too much. 


The sympathies of caste are world-wide. After at least 
thirty years of discus$ion and deliberation, Lord Lytton, in 
1877, ordered an inquiry into the grievances of the Bengal 
peasantry, who complain that they have gradually been deprived 
of their ancient fixity of tenure. The Commission reported that 
great evils existed, and in 1881 Lord Ripon’s Government 
introduced a Bill to remedy them. That Bill has been dis- 
cussed, amended, altered, and softened during four years, 
until at last, on Wednesday, the Legislative Council, after 
Seven days’ debate, passed the Bill. Neither House of Parlia- 
ment knows in what form it has been passed, nor does the India 
Office, yet on Thursday Peers and Commoners were found to 
protest that the measure had been rushed through Council in 
order that Lord Dufferin might go to Simla. The truth is the 
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landlords, though knowing nothing of the Bill, have discerned 
that it is a Tenants Bill, and so conclude that it is a bad Bill- 
Lord Wemyss even ventured to say that it was a Bill upon the 
lines of the Irish Land Act, though he must have known that 
the one domestic question upon which Lord Dufferin could not 
see eye to eye with Mr. Gladstone was the Irish Land Act, and 
that any prejudices he has are upon the other side. 


On Tuesday last, in the largest and noisiest Convocation which 
has been held for many years at Oxford, the advocates of Vivi- 
section obtained an immense majority, and this in spite of two 
powerful speeches delivered by Dr. Liddon and the Bishop of 
Oxford on the side of the minority—speeches for which we 
can hardly be too grateful, but which, like all the others, 
were hardly heard above the cries of the undergraduates. The 
vote showed 412 in favour of the unrestricted money-grant, 
while 244 opposed it, desiring a formal restriction on the 
practice of vivisection within the University. We deeply re- 
gret to observe that Professor Dicey defended the unrestricted 
grant, which Professor Freeman, of course, strenuously opposed. 
If the Times’ report may be trusted, Mr. Dicey appears to have 
said that if restrictions were to be enforced on vivisection by the 
University, “ the position of a Professor would be rendered almost 
intolerable.” Is it then ‘almost intolerable” that professors 
should be required by the morality of the community,—and 
especially required in a great focus of youthful society,—to drop 
all methods of investigation which involve the infliction of 
severe pain on animals, though this would be required by 
morality for precisely the same reasons for which the law requires 
not only professors but all men to refrain from all methods of 
investigation which would involve the infliction of severe pain 
on men ? 


Sir Henry Acland,—plausiblest of men,—of course, made 
one of his smooth speeches, in which he eulogised Professor 
Burdon Sanderson up to the skies,—nor do we doubt for a 
moment that, subject to what he insists on as the absolute 
claim of science to victimise any sensitive animal in existence 
with “sufficient cause” shown, Professor Sanderson is as 
humane as any one with such a creed can be, and detests the 
infliction of “needless” cruelty. Sir Henry represented the true 
question before the University as this,—Whether they should 
trifle with a great University Professor by first inviting him to 
the University, and then casting him aside? No one knew 
better than Sir Henry Acland that it has never been proposed 
to cast Professor Burdon Sanderson aside, but only to grant the 
mcney subject to a decree prohibiting painful experiments on 
living animals within the University. When it is the cue of 
the physiologists, no one can insist more eloquently on the 
extremely limited character of the need for any painful vivi- 
section than Sir Henry Acland and his friends. Yet, when it 
is their cue to represent any such limitation as “ checking the 
advance of medical knowledge,’ no one can expatiate so 
eloquently on the iniquity of doing so. Which is the truth? 
Would the prohibition of all painful experiments paralyse 
Professor Burdon Sanderson’s usefulness? If so, there is to be 
a great deal of painful experimentation. Or would it hardly 
paralyse him at all? If so, the limitation proposed would be a 
most reasonable concession to the decencies of moral example. 


Mr. Ecroyd, M.P., in an address delivered on Thursday in the 
Cannon-Street Hotel, formulated the demands he makes in the 
name of “ Fair-trade.” They are,—an absolutely free admission 
of all imports from the Colonies,—whether they alter their 
tariffs for us or not,—a small duty on wheat, flour, and dried 
fruits produced in foreign countries,—the duty on wheat to be 
3s. Od. a quarter,—and a duty of 10 per cent. on all completed 
articles of foreign manufacture. And his chief argument for 
this wonderful proposal is that these duties would make so very 
little difference to the consumer. Well, but what would they 
make to the consumer who is also a producer? What, for 
example, is the scientific difference between completed and un- 
completed manufactures’ Are what are called uncompleted 
manufactures at all more used by our manufacturers in further 
manufacture than many complete manufactures, — scientific 
instruments, for example, essential to manufacturing processes ? 
Mr. Ecroyd does not know in the least what he would be at. 
He is a blind man leading the blind into the ditch of Fair-trade. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 962 to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 
WHY ENGLAND IS NOT DESPISED. 
HE Governments of Europe know pretty accurately 
the strength and weakness of England, and it is 
fortunate they do; for if they did not, it would be next 
to impossible to avoid war. We never remember—and our 
experience is now, unfortunately, growing long—to have seen 
the tone of Society and the journals at once so provocative 
and so pessimist. The talkers and the writers—provoked, as we 
believe, mainly by dislike, sometimes unconscious, for the great 
social changes which they think the existing Government 
favours,—have fastened upon foreign policy as the best point 
of attack, and declare every day, and almost every hour, with 
one and the same breath, that England must go to war, and that 
England is without policy, without means, without a VYeneral, 
and entirely unable to commence any military enterprise. Its 
Government is supremely obstinate, and the most vacillating in 
the world. They grasp at the faintest rumour that Germany 
has insulted us, they point with malicious exultation to every 
new proof of I'rench susceptibility, and they declare that the 
Russian Government is deliberately lying, . intriguing, and 
moving troops in order to conquer India. They believe any 
story, be it of a French Treaty with Burmah, or of a German 
outrage in the Cameroons, or of a Russian advance in force 
across the Caspian, and raise over every story « wail of despair 
because the Government will not “put its foot down,” and 
send-in ultimatums, At the same time they allege that the 
Government is powerless. The guns are not cast, wails 
the 7imes. Lord Wolseley is a failure, shrieks the Saturday 
Review. Where are our soldiers? asks the Morning Post. 
Our Navy is a phantom one, cries everybody. And our 
Government, sums-up the Pall Mall Gazette, is powerless from 
vacillation, cannot make-up its mind from day to day, does 
not now intend to go to Khartoum, and is, for this reason, 
despised by all Europe. Nothing is easier, they say in chorus, 
than for England to defy any Power, unless it be for any 
Power to trample on England. They will, nevertheless, have 
none of an Italian alliance ; for Italy is a weak Power, and has 
four hundred thousand men, and could not even help England ; 
while, if placed at Massowah, she might cut England off from 
India! These menaces naturally irritate, and these lamentations 
encourage foreign journalists, till we sce at this moment the 
exact reverse of the old idea that Kings are all for war, 
namely, temperate Governments, and peoples who, as far as 
their newspapers represent them, are eager to ery “a Londres !” 
The English, say the French, German, and Russian papers, are 
“arrogant,” “insolent,” ‘ self-seeking,” ‘ perfidious,’ “ en- 
croaching,’ “all-grasping ;” while M. Ferry says he is on the 
most cordial terms with Great Britain, Prince Bismarck tele- 
graphs that the “insult” at Ambas has no sanction from him, 
and the Czar is struggling with his own Chauvinists to keep 
the peace. 

Fortunately, Continental Governments do not rely on 
journalists, English or other, very much. They rather 
exaggerate their ignorance, they suspect. their pessimist 
diatribes of dark design. and they ave fairly informed as well 
by historians as by Embassies. They know, of course, that 
England cannot mobilise hundreds of thousands of men ina 
week, and, therefore, cannot reach their capitals; but they 
know also that they themselves are not united, and 
that England can add terrible strength to any ally 
which has its people under conscription. They know, as 
one of their crgans recently said, that the imperfect 
military system of England always proves sufficient for its 
wants, that it expands and hardens with necessity, and that 
the country leaves-off war, as in 1855, with an angry reluct- 
ance. They know that the “little” British Army. when it 
lands anywhere, is like a bullet in the human body,—some- 
thing which must be got out, and the extraction of which 
often endangers life itself. They know that this army, 


though denounced at home for its immobility, for the raw- 


wretchedness of its material, and for its want of Generals, is, 
for its purpose, the most mobile of all armies, reaching 
India, or Ethiopia, or the far depths of South Africa, 
with the calculated precision of a machine; that these 
raw soldiers, of all soldiers on earth, lose fewest by disease 
—if Wolseley’s army had been French there would not be 
1,000 men at Korti—that these incapable Generals perform 
successfully the most audacicus feats, feats like Sir Hugh 
Rose’s march across India—a magnificent madness too soon 








forgotten—or Lord Wolseley’s march to Coomassie, or the 
recent march to Gubat, which seem to their own Staff Officers 
like counsels of despair. They know that failure after failure 
makes no difference, that the English ‘ way ”"—a stupid way 
we admit—is to underrate the force wanted at first, and har ; 
on enlarging it till success has been achieved, and that they 
will bear, as they did in the last China war, a pause Ke 
months or years, without losing heart or altering their purpose 
And, finally, they know that the British Government, which 
sometimes looks so vacillating as to means, is tenacious to 
obstinacy of its purposes, and will alone among the Govern- 
ments do things without use, just because it considers itself 
obliged todo them. They know, for example, that this imbecile 
Government will crush the Mahdi, even though there should 
be a pause, as in Lord Elgin’s war; that it will, if the need 
comes, with Egypt on its hands, declare war on the most 
formidable of Asiatic Powers; and that, with Egypt and 
Russia both upon its shoulders, it would, if its flag 
were hauled down anywhere, stubbornly accept that new 
quarrel also. They know that no disparity of force now 
possible can be equal to the disparity between Pitt’s foree and 
Napoleon’s force, which, nevertheless, did not affect the ultimate 
result. And, therefore, instead of despising England, they con- 
sider her a dangerously strong Power, much too * obvious” 
everywhere, and under all circumstances, very separate in her 
modes of thought and action, and, therefore, often disagreeable, 
but never to be fought except for some great end or under 
circumstances that make fighting unavoidable. To suppose, 
as so many of our contemporaries appear to do, that any first- 
class Power regards war with England as a small thing, or will 
enter on it with a light heart or without a kind of compulsion, 
seems to us positively silly, while the expression of the idea, now 
that the ill-informed peoples are gaining so much influence over 
politics, is positively injurious. No foreign statesman despises 
England, and the popular judgment upon her is that she pro- 
secutes her usually selfish designs with unswerving tenacity 
and consummate skill in seizing opportunities, 

The criticisms upon English wars are as foolish, and would, 
but for the strong sense of the common people, be as injurious, 
What is the sense, when a conscription is impossible and a 
limitation of our responsibilities condemned by opinion, of 
grumbling so much because we are not fully prepared every- 
where, because our Generals run such risks, because we ask a 
little too much from everybody engaged, and because we spend 
on transport, including bits of railway, such a quantity of 
money? If we are to be active in a dozen places at once, and to 
be ready for war with two Powers at once, and to garrison two 
Empires and twenty dangerous points at once, and are to do it all 
with 150,000 men, the things condemned are the fixed conditions 
of success. We must spare men, because we have not enough ; 
we must exaggerate their facilities for movement; we must 
occasionally make a brigade do the work of a corps d’arieée ; 
we must hurry aid from country to country, as we are going to 
hurry Methuen’s Horse. It is nonsense to say that General 
Wolseley failed. He nearly succeeded, by doing what the 
smallness of his force, and the impossibility of obtaining 
reinforcements, and the absence of sufficient time, compelled 
him to do. It was an audacious, almost a desperate plan ; and 
what other was there? We have done precisely the same thing 
fora hundred years in India. Does the Suturday Review think 
we could have conquered 250,000,000 of people with an army 
which during the eycle of conquest rarely exceeded 40,000 
white men, if our Generals had not constantly neglected com- 
munications, refused to count numbers, and done acts of an 
audacity utterly unscientific? Did Wellington traverse Spain 
by dint of numbers? or did he never complain that his sol- 
diers were half-disciplined ruffians, whom for half his time he 
could hardly feed as he would have wished? We must do 
these things, or * limit our responsibilities ;” yet it is the very 
men who hate the notion of retiring, and are always scolding 
Governments for want of energy, who scold at them also for 
allowing acts which are the only alternatives to immobility. 
The whole notion of the British Army is that of one which 
can fight successfully in small divisions, which will plunge 
among a hostile people with ten thousand men, which will be, 
as it were, in three places at once. and any separate section of 
which will on occasion resolve itself into a forlorn-hope. 
Take away those assumptions, assumptions as yet amply 
justified by our history, and only two alternatives remain,—the 
conscription, which the bitterest critics know to be out of the 
question; and a concentration of strength and effort upon a 
few spots, which those critics denounce as a policy of shame. 
The journalist who cries for a garrison for Herat—500 miles 
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from our border—cries also that Wolseley did not keep him- 
self supplied with a steady stream of men! It is too silly. 


THE UNIVERSITIES DEBATE. 
HOUGH we agree with many of the positions taken-up 
by Mr. Bryce in his speech of Friday week, we cannot 
say that, on the whole, we agree with his conclusion that at 
the present moment it would be advantageous to the six 
Universities now represented in Parliament. if their representa- 
tives were taken from them; still less that it would be advan- 
tageous to Parliament to lose the nine Members who represent 
those Universities ; or even advantageous to Parliament that 
those nine Members should be returned by large popular con- 
stituencies. We admit, of course, that if ever the “ one- 
man-one-vote” principle is adopted as the basis of our 
whole system, the University constituencies must go at once. 
Almost every University elector is an elector in some larger 
constituency, and could not, if that principle were adopted, 
properly vote both for his borough or county district and for 
his University. Again, we are quite willing to admit, nay, to 
maintain, that the Universities have not in general returned 
in any sense characteristic Members, and not seldom at least 
have returned Members as closely identified with narrow 
political partisanships as any county or borough Member. 
Mr. Raikes, who represents Cambridge University, is such a 
Member at the present time; and it would be difficult to find 
an abler partisan in his way than Mr. Gibson, who re- 
presents the University of Dublin. Still, considering that 
at the present moment, of the nine University Mem- 
bers, only two are vehement party men,—Mr. Plunket, 
though a steady Conservative, is certainly not a passionate 
partisan,— considering that two more, Sir John Lubbock and 
Sir Lyon Playfair, do undoubtedly represent to a rather excep- 
tional degree the genius of academical bodies; while of the 
four whom we have not yet named, Mr. Beresford Hope has a 
very fair right to say that he represents literary interests and 
aims, Sir J. Mowbray and Mr. Talbot are quiet and thoughtful 
Conservatives ; and of Mr. Campbell, the Member for Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities, not very much is known,—it is hardly 
possible to assert that the House of Commons would gain by 
the sacrifice of these nine Members, or even by compelling them, 
if they wish to be returned at all, to sit for other constituencies, 
For this at least is true of most of the University Members, and 
we wish we could think it were as true of the Member for Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews, as it is of the five English and the two 
Irish University Members,—that they are in no danger of being 
rejected by their constituencies for slight deviations from the 
politics of the majority of their constituents. If Oxford 
rejected Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, it was at least for 
very startling changes of political conviction. Mr. Talbot 
and Sir J. Mowbray are in no danger of forfeiting their seats,even 
if on some second-rate question they did desert their party ; 
and we think we can answer for it that Sir John Lubbock 
remains perfectly secure in his, even though once and again 
he may have seemed to some of his constituents a little 
wanting in the steadiness of his Liberalism. Now, it is 
precisely by men who are thus fairly independent of 
their constituencies,—who are sure that they will never be 
removed except for some very great change of conviction,— 
that the general interests of knowledge and education can best 
be represented. Sir John Lubbock sitting for a London dis- 
trict would not be in any way the same kind of Member as 
Sir John Lubbock sitting for the University of London ; 
and though we heartily agree that there ought not to be 
many of these unattached Members who can air their own 
crotchets safely in Parliament, we are disposed to think that 
a few of them, if chosen well, as Sir John Lubbock and 
Sir Lyon Playfair have been, are very useful, and add to the 
efficiency of Parliament. 

Of course, the question remains whether political repre- 
sentation does not injure the Universities by mixing them up 
In polities, instead of really benefiting them. And it is to this 
point that Mr. Bryce gave the most weight in his able 
speech. He held that the University of Oxford at least, had 
been definitely injured by being compelled to split-up into 
two parties,—Liberal and Conservative,—and by the flavour of 
political bias which is in this way introduced into purely 
University questions. Nor do we doubt that he may be 
right, or that both at Oxford and at Cambridge, University 
questions have been troubled and rendered more perplexed 
and difficult by the political character of the Universities. 
Only even if it has been so, this is certainly not true of the other 





Universities. It would be false to assert that in Dublin, 
or London, or the Scotch Universities, questions affecting 
academical issues have in any way been disturbed by poli- 
tical considerations. In these Universities, the graduates are 
nothing but a select body of electors, who exercise their political 
functions now and then without any specific effect on the 
curriculum laid down, or on the character of the examiners to be 
appointed, or on the fitness of the teachers whom the Uni- 
versities employ. There is, no doubt, at Cambridge and Oxford, 
a daily current of political life which there is not in Trinity 
College, Dublin, or in the Scotch Universities,‘or in the 
University of London ; but even if two Universities out of the 
six are a little the worse for their political status, seeing that 
the other four are not thus affected by it, this is rather inadequate 
ground for taking all the nine Members away. As no one 
proposes to do away with all anomalies and put representation 
on a scientific basis, it would be rather hard to abolish these 
anomalies so long as they in any degree improve the character 
of the House of Commons, simply because in two of the six 
Universities some injurious effects appear to result from the 
political status accorded to the graduates. 

The strongest case, in our judgment, against the political 
character of the Universities, would be afforded by the pre- 
dominantly Protestant character of the University of Dublin, 
were it not in Ireland especially, of all parts of the kingdom, 
that the effect of the division of counties into districts of 
equal population, with single seats assigned to each, is most 
likely,—indeed, almost certain,—to yield a decided unfairness 
of result of the precisely opposite kind, namely, a predomi- 
nance of influence to Roman-Catholie electors over and above 
the influence to which their numbers would properly entitle 
them. The indignation with which Mr. Parnell opposed 
on Tuesday night the continuance of the University seats 
held by the University of Dublin, rather reminded one of the 
anger expressed by the wolf towards the lamb for disturbing 
the stream at which he was drinking. The only argument of 
the least value against the division of the counties into equal 
districts with single seats allotted to them, is that in Ire- 
land it will undoubtedly increase Mr. Parnell’s following 
beyond the proportions which the relative numbers of the Par- 
nellite and the non-Parnellite voters would naturally assign to 
it. This is certainly not a sufficient reason for adopting all 
over the country an electoral method—like that advocated by 
the friends of proportional representation—which is radically un- 
sound ; but it is a reason for letting-alone an inequality of one 
kind which is a sort of makeweight against a more serious 
inequality of another kind. On the whole, we should say that 
Mr. Bryce, while producing a strong case against a political 
expedient which is certainly out of keeping with the general 
principles of our representative system, and a_ political 
expedient which has yielded less fortunate results in the 
two older Universities than it has yielded anywhere else, 
chose a somewhat unfortunate moment for urging his case. If 
there is any danger that the new electorate will fail to return 
highly-cultivated men,—which we do not think there is,— 
or that where they do return highly-cultivated men they will 
return them too much fettered by pledges,—which we do 
think there is,—surely the very mild antidote which is 
afforded by the presence in the House of Commons of nine 
Members chosen by select constituencies, and for the most 
part permitted to take their own course with exceptional 
freedom, ought not to be abolished at once. Even though 
University representation be in some degree a fly in amber, an 
anomaly in a Democratic system, it is not such an anomaly as 
can vitiate the system. And it may fairly be tolerated at least 
till we decide on removing other anomalies which are more 
important and less fruitful of incidental advantages. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


FNHE country still waits to know if it is peace or war, with 

a quiet patience which puzzles foreigners, but does not 
perplex any one familiar with English moods. When the 
Englishman has said his last word, he is always quiet, and 
awaits with a certain indifference his adversary’s action. It is 
for Russia now to decide, either by retiring from Afghanistan, to 
allow the Joint Boundary Commission to proceed with its work, 
or by advancing to announce her resolve to abide the conse- 
quences of General Komaroff’s overbearing action. Up to Friday, 
no definite or suflicient answer to British representations had 
been received in London; and it is probable that a severe 
struggle was going on in the innermost circles of St. Peters- 
burg. The Czar is inclined to peace, but a Czar muet 
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consider military opinion; and, to be just, it must be 
acknowledged that it is difficult for a Government which 
represses all internal freedom even to seem to retire before 
a foreign demand. ‘Let us be free at home or great abroad,” 
is the demand of all modern peoples ; and we confess to some 
sympathy for the lonely man, utterly over-burdened with his 
task, who, though master of all Russia, sits imprisoned in his 
gloomy palace, and with revolution drawing ever nigher, is 
asked to declare that in crossing an Asiatic boundary his 
agents have exceeded their instructions. 

It is worth while during the lull to point out how much 
stronger the British position now is, if war must come, than 
it would have been had Lord Beaconsfield’s policy been carried 
out. If it had been, the British would have held Candahar, 
and have been so much nearer to Herat ; but they would have 
been crippled in defending that city—which may be roughly 
accepted as the object of the struggle—by a hostile Afghanistan, 
ready atany moment to pour down upon their flank. Our Generals 
would have had either to protect a line of five hundred miles, 
without roads, and broken by high hills, against incursions any 
one of which would have cut their communications, or to have 
secured their safety by holding-down Cabul while still fighting 
the Russians. They would, moreover, have been hampered by 
incessant treachery ; for the Afghan object is independence, and 
the Afghan policy would have been to help Russia forward till 
she stood face to face with England, then watch while the 
white men exhausted one another, and then, when exhaustion 
had arrived, slaughter-out both, as they once did the British 
Army. Under the new policy, Abdurrahman Khan, the 
strongest ruler Afghanistan has ever had, will receive the 
British as allies, will guard their communications, will 
facilitate the collection of supplies, and will render no mean 
aid in the actual operations. His men will defend Herat, to 
begin with, so gaining months of time. He can, in a national 
cause, gather fifty thousand men, and renew that force when 
wasted two or three times over; and General Roberts at 
least knows well how the Afghans fight. Their assistance 
will be invaluable, all the more because the Sikhs and Rajpoots 
and Ghoorkas in our service, who all rate individual courage 
too highly, hold Afghans to be among the first of soldiers, and 
are deeply impressed with the historic fact. to which we Eng- 
lish are insensible, that Afghans have twice made up the bulk 
of. armies which conquered or desolated India. Our Indian 
soldiers are never ab any time too willing to cross the 
Indus; but half their objection will vanish when they know 
that the Afghans are on their side, and that, however the 
great struggle may go, their ultimate line of retreat to their 
own homes will never be cut off. The Afghan alliance will 
make recruiting easy ; and, remember, we recruit in India only 
by. voluntary enlistment, and do not now pay wages which 
bring, as they did once, three applicants for every vacancy in 
the ranks. Moreover, if the struggle lasts, it is through 
Abdurrahman Khan that we shall take the offensive, and call 
out those hosts of enemies who are always ready in Central 
Asia to start-up behind any Russian General. 

Nor has the British direct strength for fighting been 
at all weakened since Lord Beaconsfield’s time; rather, it 
has been increased. We do not possess, it is true, the 
immense numbers of men- which we see given in fire- 
eating newspapers, for we could not leave India entirely 
without a European garrison; nor can we regard the whole 
Native Army as fit for dangerous foreign service. Notori- 
ously, a part of it is only a Police organised against insurrec- 
tion, and would, if sent into the field, prove as much of an 
embarrassment as an aid, Bat there are 57,000 English troops 
in India, of whom 30,000 could be collected without danger, and 
these 30,000 could be fed from home by a perpetual stream of 
reinforcements, who would reach Quetta in a month at furthest 
from the depéts in the Mediterranean and at home. Beside these 
30,000, we could range 50,000 of the best Indian soldiers, 
men equal to Englishmen in every physical qualification, much 
easier to feed, and recruited, if the war is only popular, not 
oaly by their kinsfolk, but by the hillmen, born soldiers, and 
hy the subjects of Abdurrahman Khan. That is to say, the 
British Government could, if driven to exert itself, wage a two 
years’ war around Herat without dreading that its effective 
force would ever be less than 70,000 strong. Such a task 
would be costly, dreary, and vexatious beyond expression ; but 
it could be accomplished, and when it ended Russia would 
have half her vast Asiatic dominion ta reconquer. Of 
insurrection in. India itself, we have no dread. Not. to mention 
that it is useless to take into account a possibility which would 
at any moment in our Indian history have arrested any war, it 





is in the very nature of Indians, in their character, in their state 

craft, in their religious philosophy, to await the result of such 
a struggle before they declare themselves in arms. As the 

would themselves express it, they would wait to see aan 
Destiny had written on Russian foreheads before they declared 
themselves enemies of the Power which, in 1857, they found 
so irresistible. We write without the slightest feeling of 
Chauvinism, for we detest this war, and have argued for a 
quarter of a century that there can be no peace in Asia till 
Englishmen and Russians have agreed, heartily agreed upon 
some dividing-line ; but we do believe that if the war must 
come, England was never better placed to fight it through, 
Her peopte are united, her transport is ready, and her Treasury 
is in such a position that after spending a hundred millions sha 
could pay the interest by a twopenny tax on sugar. Those ne 
no reasons for a war which must end for both sides in pure 
waste—for we can no more subdue Russia than she can 
subdue us—but they are reasons for not shrinking when we 
are called upon to fulfil clear and reasonable pledges. Ruasia 
has no more right to invade Afghanistan than we have, and 
has formally disclaimed any claim to interfere with her in- 
dependence. The war, therefore, if it comes, will be deliberate 
and of her own making; and we who supported, and still 
support, her Treaty of San Stefano, and would gladly see her 
Protector of all Armenia, accept the necessity of resistance as 
fully as any follower of Lord Beaconsfield or any fire-eating 
Russophobe. There is weary duty to be done sometimes, and 
this is duty. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND LORD GRANVILLE. 


E suppose Prince Bismarck and Lord Granville under- 

stand their own business; but there is as yet no 

visible reason why the British and German Foreign Offices 
should have quarrelled, or why they should have kissed each 
other by proxy, and so made it up. On the face of it, the 
story of the dispute and the reconciliation is plain enough ; 
but then, on the face of it,it is hardly worthy of the two great 
countries which it flung into such excitement. Prince Bis- 
marck complained publicly in the Reichstag that England was 
unfriendly to him; and adduced in evidence the resistance 
offered to his Colonial policy in West Africa, South Africa, 
and New Guinea, the neglect of a despatch, dated May 5th, 
sent to Lord Granville through Count Miinster, and the 
revelation of a confidential conversation, in which the 
Prince had reproached the British Government with 
refusing to take his advice, and occupy Egypt under the 
Sultan. Indeed, the Chancellor considered that Lord Granville 
had exaggerated his advice in saying that ‘the great German 
statesman” had told England to “take” Egypt. He should, 
however, he added, make every effort to restore good relations 
between the two countries. Accordingly, Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, who has for some time been advancing steadily in the 
confidence of his father and of the Court, was sent over to 
England to smooth matters; and in a long conference with 
Lord Granville, succeeded in smoothing them. In the 
first place, Lord Granville on Friday week read aloud in the 
Lords a carefully-written speech, in which he stated 
that as regarded the advice to take Egypt, he ought. 
perhaps, to have used “a better phrase,” and to have said that 
Prince Bismarck’s “ opinion” was in favour of some such course ; 
that his own statement was not founded on the “highly con- 
fidential”’ conversation between the Prince and the British 
Ambassador, but on subsequent and public declarations, and 
was not intended to imply that Prince Bismarck suggested 
disregard of treaties; and that he had in no way intended to 
initiate, in his speech, an attack on the German Chancellor. 
‘“‘ He could not conceive anything more wanting in self-respect, 
or in respect for the great Minister of a foreign and friendly 
State,” than such an attack would have been. Lord Gran- 
ville added that no country appreciated more than England 
“the immensely important position in Europe that Ger- 
many has occupied since her own union.” “I believe it 
to be the interest of Europe that German relations should 
be good with this country, and that they should not be 
less so with France and her other neighbours. I am sure it is 
more than ever in the interest of Germany and ourselves that 
our relations should be good at a time when we are about to 
meet in every part of the world.” This speech or declaration, 
which was read with Count Herbert Bismarck listening in the 
gallery, was followed up by a letter to Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, read in the House of Commons on Monday, in which 
Lord Granville informed his own Under-Secretary and the 
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world that he “had never received, nor, until lately, had 
any knowledge of, Prince Bismarck’s despatch of May 5th.” 
Count Miinster and Count Herbert Bismarck had told him 
that Prince Bismarck “could not maintain a friendly 
attitude on Egyptian matters if England continued to be 
unfriendly on Colonial questions,”—an unfriendliness which 
he denied ; but he had heard nothing of the despatch—a 
puzzling fact which remains, and probably will remain, un- 
explained. In addition to these explanations, an arrange- 
ment was made in regard to West Africa, under which 
the German and English rights of possession and claims 
for expansion on the Western coast were defined with some 
strictness, though, as far as we see, with no loss to this 
country ; and it is probable, though not certainly known, that 

, similar demarcation was agreed to as regards New Guinea, 
though in that direction the position and the power of Australia 
yender final agreement more difficult. Count Herbert 
Bismarck, therefore, went home in happiness; he was 
received with special honour by the German Emperor, 
who, it is said, warmly thanked him for restoring 
good relations with Great Britain, and everything has since 
gone on quite pleasantly. Prince Bismarck has taken 
pains to repudiate any responsibility for an unpleasant incident 
alleged to have occurred since in the Cameroons,—it probably 
did occur in the shape of a personal quarrel between two 
officious and unauthorised partisans of the German and English 
claims,—and has expressed himself through his usual organs 
as entirely satisfied. Indeed, it is believed that he will take 
the opportunity of the next Colonial debate to express his 
personal cordiality towards Great Britain, and his high respect 
for the British Foreign Secretary. 

Nothing could be nicer; but what does it all mean? On 
the surface, as we have said, the story is simple enough. 
Prince Bismarck was offended by what he conceived to be a 
want of respect in Lord Granville, and by petty resistance to 
his Colonial policy; he consequently made a fuss, and Lord 
Granville gave him in public the pleasantest assurances that 
no disrespect had been intended, and in private compromised 
the Colonial dispute on reasonable terms. “ Friction ” is conse- 
quently over. That story is quite clear ; but then it is so difficult 
to believe that Prince Bismarck, whose irritability, though it 
makes part of his character, still always subserves his policy, 
should have been so annoyed by Lord Granville’s declarations on 
Egypt, which he has himself in substance confirmed, or should 
have suspected any want of personal respect. Personal respect ? 
Why, there is not a Foreign Minister in Europe who does not 
turn to Berlin every morning as to a Mecca, or who reads a 
despatch containing news without at least a passing thought 
as to its effect on the temper of the German Chancellor, 
Lord Granville is the last man in the world to waste 
force by personally annoying a great opponent; and 
there was nothing whatever in his speech tending to 
depreciation of Germany. The whole idea of it was that 
even Germany had offered us Egypt,—which, as he remarked 
on Friday week, was certainly no proof of unfriendliness,—and 
that consequently the refusal to take it was the voluntary act 
of the British Government. How could national respect be more 
clearly shown than in the immense importance attached to 
Germany’s consent, or where was the personal disrespect in the 
intimation that Prince Bismarck was displeased by the refusal of 
his offer? It is difficult, of course, to fix limits to a man’s sense 
of what is due to him, especially when he is at the top of the 
world, and Prince Bismarck may only have avenged a fancied 
slight ; but it is equally difficult to believe that he risked 
offending a cordially friendly nation for so trifling a 
personal satisfaction. Indeed, he himself has declared 
that to accuse him of acting from pique or pride is to 
accuse him of neglecting his duty to his country. Nor 
is it much easier to believe that he cared so much about 
his small enterprises in Africa and the Pacific, which can yield 
Germany nothing, except, perhaps, a well-to-do trader or two, 
and which would be indefensible in war-time; or that he so 
mistook the tone of Englishmen as to imagine that they would 
intrigue in order to render his “colonies” of no value. He 
must, if he is the man we all take him to be, have something 
larger in his thoughts; and nothing in recent incidents helps 
to satisfy curiosity as to that something. 

The obscurity of the affair is not diminished by the tone 
of the French Press, The journalists of Paris are so irritated 
by the reconciliation, that they accuse Lord Granville of 
making an “ abject apology,” and of yielding in a discreditable 
manner to Prince Bismarck’s threats. Lord Granville made 
20 apology at all, though he offered a conciliatory explanation ; 





and does not appear to have yielded anything that would not 
have been yielded before the incident. As the French are 
always thinking of their own and our position in Egypt, their 
rage would seem to indicate that some combination hostile to 
British influence in Egypt has been broken down; but then, 
what could that have been? Did the journalists hope that the 
quarrel would widen until England would perforce be driven 
into a French alliance? That is conceivable; but there is 
no proof of it, and the upshot of the affair is that diplo- 
matists, when it is convenient, can keep their own secrets, and 
that Prince Bismarck, though he wants his own way, does not 
care to push disputes with this country to any irretrievable 
length. 


THE WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE ELECTION. 
FF\HE West Gloucestershire election resulted in a great 

defeat for the Liberals; but we are not sure that it was 
not a defeat auguring a greater victory at the next election. 
Sir William Marling was undoubtedly defeated partly because 
he was too Liberal for the present constituency, and partly 
because his Liberalism was in excess on the very point on 
which the future constituency will appreciate Liberalism more 
than they will appreciate it on any other point. Sir 
William Marling stated in his address that the land of this 
country is now in too few hands, and he gave great offence 
by the statement. It is said, and has never been contradicted, 
that the Berkeley family, as represented by Lord Fitzhardinge, 
refused their support to him on the ground of this statement: 
And whether Lord Fitzhardinge carries great weight among 
West Gloucestershire yoters or not, we may be tolerably sure 
that what annoyed Lord Fitzhardinge in Sir William Marling’s 
address annoyed a good many other West Gloucestershire 
electors also. The truth is, that this is almost the last election 
in which the present landed interest can assert its power, and 
no doubt this great defeat of a candidate who has identified 
himself with the land policy of the future, rather than with 
the landed interest of the moment, is in a considerable measure 
due to the ebullition of spleen which the prospect of 
having to consult the political views of the agricultural 
labourers has produced in the minds both of landowners and of 
tenant-farmers, It was not the Conservative gain, though 
there was a Conservative gain, but the large number of Liberal 
abstentions which caused the defeat. And, no doubt, this 
large number of abstentions was due to the ill-humour with 
which electors who knew that the Liberal Party had abolished 
their monopoly not only of folitical, but probably also of 
social power, contemplated the inevitable result of the Fran- 
chise Act. As the revolution is determined-on and must 
come next year, why should they not indulge for once the 
spleen with which they regard it? It can make no difference 
to the policy of the moment whether a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive sits in Colonel Kingscote’s place. [ence a good many 
Liberals, who felt a grudge at the prospect of a new reform: of 
the land, eased their minds by staying at home, and letting the 
Conservative win. 

That at least seems to us the most reasonable explanation of 
the election. But it is not one which does great credit to the 
sagacity of the Whigs,—if Whigs they were,—whose defection 
secured the return of Mr. Ackers to the Ilouse of Commons. 
Lord Fitzhardinge, at least, has made a fatal mistake if he 
thinks that any expression of his own dislike to the policy of 
a larger subdivision of the land will produce any sort of result 
except the weakening of his own influence over the electors of 
the future. Even those who, like Mr. Goschen, have not 
found it possible to support the Government on questions of 
foreign policy, have seen enough of the drift of Radicalism to 
be eager advocates for a further subdivision of land. They see 
that in this direction lies the security for a very strong con- 
servative feeling among the householders of the counties; and 
in the interest, therefore, of that conservative feeling, they 
have advocated nothing more strongly than facilities for the 
further subdivision of the land. So that if Lord Fitzhardinge 
dislikes this prospect, he dislikes not only what the Liberats 
desire, but what the most Conservative-minded of the Liberals 
desire, and desire because they are Conservative - minded. 
Now, what prospect has Lord Fitzhardinge or any other mag- 
nate of gaining influence in the future, if he takes offetree 
not merely at the policy of the Liberal Party, but af the 
policy of the most Conservative Members of the Liberal 
Party,—nay, the policy which, so far as we can judge, the 
Conservative Party themselves are inclined to adopt for the 
future? The only result of Lord Fitzharding@s declaration 
against providing facilities for the better subdivision’ of the 
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land, will be that Lord Fitzhardinge, and those who think 
with him, will become cyphers in politics, and might just 
as well eschew political life altogether. We can under- 
stand a county magnate separating himself from the Left wing 
of the Liberals to support Mr. Goschen; but a magnate who 
separates himself from the Left wing of the Liberals and from 
Mr. Goschen at the same time, and even from the most promising 
of the Tory leaders, is sowing political impotence for himself, 
and not taking a practicable line at all. 

We must, however, go yet further, and say that, in our opinion, 
no mistake can be greater for the Whigs than to divide 
themselves at this moment from the Liberal Party, even to 
the extent to which Lord Grey and Lord Fitzwilliam are 
dividing themselves from it. A very critical time is now 
before the country, a time in which the quietness and 
gradualness of change will depend almost wholly on the 
influence which the old leaders may still manage to retain 
over the character of the change. That changes and great 
changes will come is certain; but that revolution will come is 
most unlikely, unless indeed those who have been at the head 
of the party of progress desert their places,and marshal them- 
selves amongst the party of resistance to progress. In that 
case, and in that case only, we may get wild leaders for a 
wild party; but nothing is less like the genius of the English 
people than any preference for wild leaders, or anything but 
disgust for a wild party ; and it will be only in case the per- 
versity of our present leaders succeeds in disgusting the English 
people with sobriety, that there could be any kind of prospect 
before revolutionary statesmen. Consider only how much 
weight even a shrewd and justly-popular statesman like Mr. 
Chamberlain lost by a few haphazard expressions which had 
on them the stamp of a certain intemperance of feeling. Does 
not that show that nothing could play into the hands of in- 
temperate orators so much as the prevalence of any general 
impression that the distinguished Moderates of the Liberal Party 
are now about to desert the party of progress and to range them- 
selves with the party of obstruction ? Sobriety is the favourite 
virtue of English electors, and we strongly believe will be the 
favourite virtue not only of the borough electors, but of the 
county electors of the future. It would take a great many 
desertions by noble families and Whig statesmen to make 
political intemperance popular, either with the artisans or with 
the agricultural labourers ; but it is possible that such a result 
could be achieved. Let there be a general stampede of the 
old families to the Tory side, and it is impossible to say what 
the effect of their defection in stimulating the anger of the 
people might not be. At all events this is certain, that if the old 
families still choose to head the cause of progress they may, and 
also that by heading it they may easily prevent progress from 
partaking of the character of revolution. If, however, they cast 
in their lot with the party of obstruction, however little they 
may accomplish, they will certainly accomplish this, they will 
strengthen indefinitely the Radicalism of the future, and the 
aggressive character of that Radicalism. We believe that, let 
the Whigs do what they will, the people of Great Britain will stick 
to sobriety still. But there is sobriety and sobriety, and the 
sobriety to which they will stick if the old leaders desert them 
will be of a very much less well-marked type than the sobriety 
which will characterise them if the old leaders still keep in the 
front rank, and advise on every step to be taken for the 
improvement of the condition of the people. 


THE NEW SCHEME FOR CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


HE scheme for the reorganisation of Christ's Hospital, 
which the Charity Commission have published this week, 
is on a scale commensurate with the greatness of the Founda- 
tion with which it deals. It provides for the education of 
2,320 children ; and more than half of these will have food, 
clothing, and lodging in addition. Besides this, a connection 
will be established between the Hospital schools and the 
Elementary schools of London, which will enable promising 
children who begin on the lowest step of the educational ladder 
to mount to the highest. Thus the benefits conferred by the 
Foundation in its existing form will be almost doubled, and at 
the same time they will be thrown open to a far larger and 
more deserving class. 

At present Christ’s Hospital is managed by a general Court 
of Governors, consisting partly of members of the Corporation 
of London and partly of persons who have given £500 to the 
Hospital funds. The powers of this general Court are mainly 
exercised through a smaller body called the Committee of 
Almoners, though on all important matters this Committee 








merely make recommendations which the Gov . 
adopt or disregard at their pleasure. The ae 
Charity Commission pretty much reverses this seieieeness 
The existing Committee of Almoners, appointed from aad 
subject to the Governors, is superseded by a Council of 
Almoners, nominated in certain prescribed proportions by th, 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Govern : rhe Ba 

i a ’ ors of the Hospital, the 
School Board of London, the Education Department, th 
Admiralty, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and pad 
and the Royal Society. This Council of Almoners is to 
administer the estates and other property of the Foundation 
to manage the Schools, and appoint the Head Masters and 
Mistresses, and generally to perform all the duties usually 
performed by the governing body of a school. The Governors 
will be charged with the comparatively honorary functions of 
electing the President, nominating half the Council of Almoners 
and affixing the seal of the Hospital to deeds and instruments. 
This change in the relative position of the two bodies needs 
no justification. The only doubt is whether the Court of 
Governors ought not to have been swept away, and the Council 
of Almoners made in name as well as in fact the governing 
body of the Foundation. The reasons against this course are 
partly the intimate connection which has long existed between 
Christ’s Hospital and the Corporation of London, and partly 
the circumstance that by far the greater part of the Governors 
have, so to say, purchased their offices. Instead of spending 
£500 on themselves, they have presented it to the Hospital ; 
and it would be an ungracious act to deprive them of the 
position of Governor if it can be contrived that their retention 
of it shall not interfere with the proper management of the 
Hospital. 

At the same time, the Commissioners have found it neces- 
sary to limit the substantial privileges which a payment of 
£500 now carries with it. We learn from a statement in 
the Times that each Donation Governor maintains on an 
average two-and-a-half children in the Hospital, so that as 
each child costs the Foundation about £59 annually, a Donation 
Governor gets £125 a year during his life in return for a 
capital outlay of £500. As it is calculated that, taking the 
average age of the Donation Governors, £500 would buy an 
annuity of about £30 a year, each Donation Governor receives 
something like £95 a year as a grant from the funds of the 
Hospital. It is well, no doubt, to encourage benevolence, 
but a voluntary subscription worth £30 a year is too dearly 
bought by an expenditure on the part of the Hospital of some 
four times that sum. In future, each Donation Governor will 
present one child for admission as a foundationer; and upon 
such child leaving the Hospital, or dying, he may present 
one other child. In the case of first presentations, the 
Governor may nominate either a boy or a girl; but after that, 
the sex of the presentee must be determined by the Council of 
Almoners. Subject to the privileges of Donation Governors 
elected before the date of the scheme, the number of children 
thus presented shall not exceed 500. By this means places 
will be found for children having the other claims which the 
Charity Commissioners think it essential to recognise. 

The schools maintained by the Foundation will in future be 
five—three Hospital-schools and two day-schools. The 
Hospital-schools will be a boarding-school and a preparatory- 
school for boys, and a boarding-school for girls, all three to be 
placed within a convenient distance from London, The 
boys’ school will contain 700 boarders, the girls’ school 
500 boarders, and the preparatory-school 120 boarders. 
Poverty will be a condition precedent of entrance into 
all these schools, but a distinction will be made between 
absolute and relative poverty. There are many parents 
who, while they are poor, in the sense that they cannot 
pay the whole cost of a child’s education and maintenance at 
the Hospital, are not so poor but that they can contribute 
substantially towards that cost. At least one-third of the 
children in the Hospital-schools shall be maintained free of all 
charge ; but in the case of the rest, the parents or next friends 
shall contribute to the general fund of the Foundation such 
yearly sum between £10 and £20 as the Court of Almoners 
shall direct. Besides the children presented by the Governors, 
the Crown, the President of the Hospital, the Lord Mayor, and 
certain City Companies, one hundred places in the boys’ school 
shall be filled by competition among children nominated by 
Donation Governors, and another ,hundred by children of 
persons distinguished in literature, science or art, or in the 
service of the Crown or the Hospital. In the boys’ school, 107 
places, and in the girls’ school a smaller number, shall be com- 
peted for by children who have been three years in some Public 
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Elementary School in the Metropolis, and have passed the 
Sixth Standard; and some twelve places more by children 
satisfying the same conditions in certain specified areas in 
which the Hospital has property. Any empty places remaining 
shall be competed for by children attending and nominated by 
the governing bodies of Endowed Schools under the Act of 
1869. The boys’ school will be divided into a Mathematical 
and a Latin School,—a distinction roughly corresponding to 
the modern and classical sides of some Public Schools. In the 
Latin School, Greek will be taught at the discretion of the 
Head Master, with the approval of the Couucil of Almoners; 
and this provision, coupled with the permission to prolong the 
school age to nineteen upon the recommendation of the Head 
Master, will maintain the existing connection between Christ's 
Hospital and the Universities, 

In addition to the boarding-schools, two day-schools are to 
be set-up, one with accommodation for six hundred boys 
within the City boundary, and one with accommodation for 
four hundred girls in the County of Middlesex, and within 
three miles of the Royal Exchange. Half of the places in 
these schools shall be free, and shall be allotted to children 
who have been three years in a Public Elementary School in 
London, and have passed the Sixth Standard. If there are 
more applicants for these free places than there are vacancies, 
the Council of Almoners are to select from among the appli- 
cants those whom they consider to be of most merit and 
promise. At least one-half of the boys and girls thus admitted 
are further ‘to receive a yéarly sum of not more than £20 
each. The scholars attending these schools will for the most 
part be children of working-men; and if they are to be kept 
at school till seventeen, it is not enough to give them their 
schooling free. Their parents cannot maintain and clothe 
them, and at the same time forego the wages they would have 
been earning, if they had not been at school. It is to meet 
this difficulty that this provision has been made; and the 
income of the Hospital is, happily, sufficient to allow 
it to be made on a scale which will be a very great 
benefit to the working-classes in the City. The education 
given in the boys’ school is wisely designed to lead-up to the 
Technical College which has been opened at Finsbury. There 
is no need to multiply clerks whose notion of handicraft does 
not go beyond the use of the pen and the ruler. What is 
wanted in this country, are really well-educated working-men 
—men who have had the technical and scientific training 
which can alone enable the leaders of English industry to bold 
their own against foreign rivalry. 

These are the main features of the scheme, and this bare 
outline of them will be enough to show how large and im- 
portant a plan itis. That it will altogether escape criticism 
is not to be expected ; but we venture to predict that such 
criticism as it encounters will be directed to the fringe and 
incidents of the scheme, rather than to the principles which 
underlie it. 


THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY. 

HERE is nothing like the concrete and particular for 
bringing home to the mind that which is lost in the 
abstract and general, The City Companies are always com- 
plaining of misrepresentation in gross, and broad, and sweeping 
statements. That we may be no longer, if we ever were, open 
to that reproach, we propose to take one of the Companies by 
itself, and see how it came by its charter and its money, and 
Low it used or abused them. Any Company would do, It is 
a case of ex uno disce omnes. We thought of taking the 
Mercers’, as the richest of all, the senior Company, and 
that which is adorned by that great legal luminary, the 
Lord Chancellor. But, on the whole, that example might 
be too shocking. All the Companies are not as bad as the 
Mercers’, as close in their constitution, or as lucrative in 
hard cash to their members. In default of any special 
reason for choosing any other Company, as a member of the 
Clothworkers’ has chosen to take-up the cudgels on behalf of 
imself and all other Liverymen of the City of London—past, 
present, and to be—we concluded to take the Clothworkers’. 
They are the latest-born of the ‘ great” Companies in their 
Present form, and rank as janior on the list. In point of 
wealth, they are neither the richest nor the poorest, standing, 
Indeed, about midway. Their income is in round figures 
£50,000. They have spent part of it in quite recent years in 
an exceptionally useful manner. They are not a particularly 
‘lose body, as these bodies go. They are, take them altogether, 
a fair, rather-above-the-average specimen of a great Com- 








pany. The “Master Wardens and Commonalty of Freemen 
of the Art or Mystery of Clothworkers of the City of London,” 
date from the reign of Henry VIIL, A.D. 1527, when the 
two more ancient Companies of ‘ Fullers” and ‘ Sheermen ” 
were united and reincorporated as the “ Fraternity or 
Guild of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary of the Cloth- 
workers of London.” These Clothworkers were originally 
persons engaged in the trade whose name they bore. As 
such, they were given a right of search for bad materials, to 
“ensure that the cloth put up for sale was true cloth of true 
texture and full weight.” They were also to be arbitrators in 
disputes between members of the trade; were a benefit-society 
and burial-club for poor members, and a dining-club. It 
is to be noted that for all these purposes those carrying on 
the trade of clothworkers were the subjects or objects of the 
incorporation of the Company. So late as Charles L.’s reign one 
of their charters declares that ‘ All persons as well native as 
foreign” (/.e., Londoners or not) “who then used, or should 
thereatter use, the mystery of Fullers, or Sheermen, or 
Clothworkers within the City or suburbs ” (the Company was, 
therefore, intended for greater as well as lesser London), 
“should be one body politic and corporate.’ Clearly, there- 
fore, it was as a Trades’ Union, with all the subsidiary 
attributes which those bodies had then as they have now, that 
the Clothworkers were incorporated. But, says the Company, 
already in 1560, of the Master and four Wardens of the 
Company only one was a clothworker. The obvious reflection 
is,—such were the evil effects of incorporation when accompanied 
by the mischievous right of patrimony,—that is, of giving 
the children the rights possessed by their fathers without any 
regard to the duties they performed or the fitness of things. 
But because a public grant was abused, is that any reason for 
asserting that it was not a public grant; or that the body 
which exists by virtue of it is not a public body? If already 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, hardly more than a generation after 
their incorporation, the members had ceased to be clothworkers, 
that only meant that the Company had pro tuxto already ceased 
to fulfil the object of its creation. But its right of search had not 
then fallen into abeyance. It was not till 1754, it seems, that the 
Company ceased to appoint searchers, who were to do for cloth 
what Inspectors and Public Analysts are expected to do now 
for food. The inference to be drawn is not that since 175-£ the 
Company has existed as a body of absolute owners without 
duties, but that at least as early as 1754 the Clothworkers’ 
charter ought to have been forfeited. It was then rare to 
find a clothworker a worker in cloth, and the Company 
had ceased to perform the duties, whether commercial or 
social, which it was instituted to perform, for its social rites 
vere, like its commercial rules, to be for the benefit of Cloth- 
workers. The Company, however, seems to think that because 
it never has been attacked, that is conclusive proof that it could 
not rightly have been attacked, and ought not to be attacked 
new. But cui bono the attack ? The Crown, which alone could 
have—as in the quo warranto case—any interest in enforcing a 
forfeiture of the charters, found it more profitable to be bribed 
to renew them. Moreover, in times when everything tended 
to become hereditary, from the Crown or an earldom down to 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Franchise; or later, could 
be bought for gold, from Church livings to the City 
of London Common-Crier’s-Second-Young-Man-ship, — tradi- 
tions. arose under which it was not likely that any one 
would think of assaulting, or could have greatly hoped to 
be successful if he had assaulted, rights claimed to arise by 
inheritance or by purchase. Besides, not only would the 
event of the battle have keen doubtful, but the spoils at that 
time were not nearly so well worth fighting for. The great 
rise in value of the property of the Companies has taken place 
in the last hundred years, owing to the growth of London. A 
further accession, perhaps even a larger part of the accession, 
is due to the cessation of Trusts which had become obsolete, 
or the growth of the value cf the estate out of all proportion 
to the income which the founder had expected out of it, and 
which alone he had dealt with. The title-deeds have never 
been produced or examined by any outsider. But there 
is evidence, in regard to the charities upon which the 
Charity Commissioners have reported, that a large “ unearned 
increment ’ has acerued to the Clothworkers’ Company. For 
instance, James Finch, by will in 1508, gave to the Company 
premises in Hey Wharf Lane, “ Upon Trust, that the 
Master and Wardens should find and sustain yearly a 
Doctor or Bachelor of Divinity. ..... to read divinity 
in Whittington College three days a week,” and that 
they “should pay yearly to the said reader of divinity 
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for his salary, to be had of the issues and profits of the 
said premises, £10.” In 1879, the Company still paid 
only £10 to the reader in divinity. Meanwhile, the 
premises out of which the £10 is paid, are let for £230 
a year. Ten pounds was the full rental value, or close 
on it, at the time of the gift, and no one can doubt that 
the Testator intended the reader to have the benefit of the full 
value. But, unfortunately, he did not say so, and so the Com- 
pany is now able to return the premises as ‘ acquired in their 
corporate right, free of trust, charitable, or otherwise ;” and 
gets £220 a year to spend in living as they feel disposed, while 
the lecturer whom the land was intended to support, gets his 
paltry pittance of £10. Can any one, without prejudice in favour 
of the Company, contend that they have any moral claim, 
whatever may be the case as to their legal claim, on this 
property ? In some instances of this kind, the Attorney-General 
made the Company disgorge, and enforced the Trusts. But 
still, the Company had got their benefit for a century or more, 
and in many they have not disgorged. But whether the bulk 
of the corporate property was or was not derived: from 
moral or legal breaches of trust, there is no doubt that it 
is held by a corporation which has not for a hundred and fifty 
years fulfilled, or pretended to fulfil_—which refused and con- 
tinues to refuse to fulfil, and which denies that it ought to fulfil, 
—any duties to the public, or to that portion of the public whose 
name it bears, and for whose benefit it was created. It would 
require very strong evidence that the money which it enjoys is 
spent in the best of all possible ways, before the public—the 
effective voting public of to-day—-would acquiesce in its con- 
tinued existence. How do they spend their £50,000 a year? 
In the first place, the outgoings, including insurance, property- 
tax, estate expenses, law charges, interest, and a rebate of half 
the amount of the mortgage-money due on the Irish estate 
(sold in 1872) amounted to something over £6,000. Then 
eome salaries, stated at £3,070. Of these, some ought 
to be apportioned for the benefit of the members of the 
Company, as clerk, beadle, assistant-beadle, and porter 
all perform very important functions in regard to the 
entertainments. As a limited estimate, apportion ten per 
cent. of the salaries for this purpose, or £300. Now for the 
greatest and noblest items of expenditure, that on the Com- 
pauy’s own members, These are—Hall, £3,035 16s. ; Livery 
Hall entertainments, £8,742; or, including the appor- 
tioned salaries, but not including anything for insur- 
ance and the other items above mentioned, £12,000, for 
the “creature comforts” of the Company. It is true, as 
we have been reminded, that princes, peers, and editors are 
admitted to share in these comforts on occasion; but it 
may be questioned whether even the princes, peers, and 
editors who have been so fortunate as to be admitted would, if 
polled on the fatal “ day after,” of which Pindar sings, vote for 
the expenditure of £12,000 on their entertainment. Besides, 
these august beings bear a very small proportion, after all, 
to the one hundred and fifty Liverymen and their private 
friends who have the pleasure of gazing at them, and, what 
is more, eating in their company; and all the entertainments 
are not thus thrown open. Butsome of the Company get even 
more solid satisfaction than turtle-soup and the company of peers, 
princes, and editors. Of one hundred and fifty Liverymen, forty- 
four constitute the Court. In 1880 they divided £3,523, 
or something over £80 a year each. Of this, the Master 
gets £315 during his year of office, the Wardens £105, 
and the rest are said to average seventy to eighty guineas. 
The average duration of the office of member of the 
Court is stated at twenty years, so that an annuity of 
£80 2 year for twenty years is not a bad return for an 
investment of £200, the utmost required of a Liveryman 
even coming in by purchase. Even to be a common freeman 
or freewoman (for women are still admitted to the lower grades) 
is not amiss. £5,781 was spent in charity on poor members of 
the Company and their families in 1880. Of this amount, 
£1,250 went in pensions to Liverymen and their widows and 
ehildren ; the rest to the free men and women and their families. 
The sums spent on the latter exclude a dinner on St. Thomas's 
Day, but include a sovereign a-piece as dessert to that dinner. 
Besides this, sums, which the returns do not ascertain, are 
spent on the education of members’ children. At Sutton Valance 
School, a certain number (in 1860 six) of Clothworkers’ boys 
were educated and boarded free, TheCompany havealso bought, 
and confine to members’ families, ten presentations at the 
Middle-Class School, Finsbury, for boys, and ten presentations 
at the North London and Camden Schools for girls, including 
education, books, day-bourd, railway-pass, &e. They make 








grants “ not exceeding half the total annual cost of education at 
schools, colleges, &c., to be selected by the parents.” Besides this 
there are three junior and three senior scholarships after leaying 
school of £30 and £50 a year, each confined to free men or 
women’s children. There are also exhibitions amounting to 
£570 a year, tenable at Oxford and Cambridge, for children 
selected by the Committee of the Court on grounds of poverty 
and desert. In all, £1,930, and probably more, appears to 
be spent on education, chiefly perhaps the education of 
members’ families. The total spent directly or indirectly on the 
members they sum-up at £23,200 a year, of which £12,000 
is for ‘creature comforts,” £3,750 in hard cash, and the rest 
in charity and education. But we have been told the members 
— more than they get. In 1880 members contributed 
£642. 

Of the rest of the expenditure, £7,000 is under Charitable 
Trusts. Of the corporate income £2,500, less than sums 
already reckoned as part of the education given to members’ 
families, goes in Scholarships and Exhibitions, of which £600 
is devoted to the education of girls; £5,000 in subscriptions 
and donations to asylums, hospitals, &c. The best-and biggest 
payments of all were £6,000 in aid of Technical Education. 
In this respect the Company has become reawakened to 
a sense of its origin and its duties in relation to cloth- 
working. It has voted in ten years £32,000 for buildings in 
connection with the cloth centres at Leeds, Bradford, and 
Huddersfield, and £10,000 to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, besides annual subscriptions, This, no doubt, is an 
excellent work, and no money could be better spent. All the 
same, Londoners may fairly complain that moneys raised from 
them and intended for them are spent in Yorkshire, Glasgow, 
Bristol, and elsewhere. Nor will even £11,000 a year spent 
in charity and education go far to justify the continued 
existence of a body which has no longer any raison d’étre, and 
which spends the larger part of its vast available income on its 
omnium gatherum of members, and in providing snug berths 
for those who can get interest with it. 








THE DURHAM SUIT. 


W* cannot see the special “hardship” to Lord Durham 

upon which some of our contemporaries are so eloquent. 
It is a terrible misfortune for any man to see his wife become 
incurably insane; and we are not unwilling to admit that it is, in 
one way, harder for a wealthy Peer than for any one less highly 
placed in the world, because it is so important to him and his 
family that he should have heirs. But, after all, Peers are not 
exempt from the fate which to some households denies children 
and to others gives only daughters, and there are irreparable 
misfortunes to be borne in every long-continued relation of life. 
A cruel father, a bad son, a vixenish daughter, a swindling 
partner, are not the rarest of evils, and have to be borne, like 
chronic disease, bodily deformity, or blindness, with what of 
resignation one may have grace to feel. ‘There is no cure, save 
death, and neither is there for a luckless marriage. 'T'o say, as to 
our great surprise the Observer and the Echo and several other 
journals do say, that insanity in wife or husband is so un- 
endurable that it should be full ground for divorce, is to alter, 
and, as we think, debase the institution of marriage alto- 
gether. The argument goes too far. The reason assigned, 
that insanity necessarily cancels the contract, covers ground 
in reality co-extensive with the institution; for not to men- 
tion that many physical evils may separate husband and 
wife as completely as insanity, there are mental causes 
which should be at least as operative. Dipsomania, on 
either side, is as great a misfortune as insanity, and far 
more common, while hatred should destroy the bond at 
least as fully. There is something horrible to our conception 
in husband and wife living together when either hates the other 
in the true and continuous sense of that misused word; yet if 
we once admit hatred as cause of divorce, marriage becomes 
dissoluble at pleasure. You must take the applicant’s word 
for it; and neither Judge nor Jury could tell if the applicant 
was lying. The indissolubility of the contract, by any such 
cause as insanity, is not defended, as the Echo thinks, only by 
those who are under the “ yoke of clericalism,” but by those who 
accept Christianity as divine, and those also who hold that 
marriage should be protected as the outcome of countless genera- 
tions of human experience, and the device of the wisest of men for 
the protection of the social system, which depends ultimately upon 
the safety and the continuity of the home. There is hardship in 
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al] human institutions ; and if hardship is to be always avoided, | 


we cannot conceive a greater one than the knowledge in a 
melancholy man or woman that if he or she should become | doubts, and complained shortly after the marriage that, if his 
insane, he or she would be repudiated. At all events, it is not | wife were not mad, he had been very badly used. There is 
possible to add insanity to the justifications of divorce without | no sense in a system which, while basing marriage on love, 
adding many more, especially dipsomania—as, unless we | and making the tie indissoluble, allows, and, indeed, often 


misread “Hard Times,” Charles Dickens wanted to do—and | causes, ignorance such as that. 


hatred in its bitterer forms. 

Lord Durham’s plea was, of course, a different and a 
much more defensible one. It is clear that consent and 
contract are the very bases of our Marriage Law; or, as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


all Europeans hold, whether “‘clericals” or free-thinkers, | 


of any just marriage law whatever; and it is equally clear 
that if groom or bride are mad or idiotic, there is no con- 
sent and no capability of making a contract. The marriage 
js therefore null from the beginning. If it were not so, 
wealthy imbeciles might be robbed under cover of marriage, and 
the care of the mentally feeble would be impeded by a new and 
almost insuperable difficulty. In fact, the usual motive of such 
suits is to protect heiresses whose weakness of character has 
been imposed on by adventurers. Lord Durham’s plea, there- 
fore, that Miss Milner was fatuous when he married her, was 
yeasonable enough, if only it was supported by sufficient evidence ; 
but thenit was not so supported. He, in fact, answered his own plea 
when he said that he lived with his wife, thinking her an idiot. The 
Attorney-General perhaps stretched the facts when he said that 
only one of all Lord Durham’s witnesses was independent, more 
especially as one of those discredited witnesses was the next 
heir, on whom the dissolution of the marriage might act as a 
fine of millions—he being certain to inherit the Earldom if Lady 
Durham lives; but still, no one doubts that the preponderance 
of evidence was dead against the allegation, or that Sir James 
Hannen was substantially in the right in declaring that Miss 
Ethel Milner was a young lady of low intellectual power, and 
possibly of inherited liability to melancholia, who had sustained 
a severe disappointment in love, and who married a man she did 
not care about, but who did not become mad in any legal sense 
till some time after her marriage. Lord Durham’s own evidence 
is worth little, for if he really had discovered on the day of the 
wedding that his wife was fatuous, he would. have sent her 
home to her family; and the remaining evidence amounts 
to no more than proof of a shyness and coldness such asa young 
girl making a distasteful marriage would be apt to feel, though 
its expression may have been exaggerated by constitutional ten- 
dencies. Shyness, however excessive, is no proof of either 
madness or idiotcy ; nor is silence, which in many men anda few 
women is au incurable, and cccasionally a most vexatious, habit. 
The only serious evidence was that of the doctors, so strongly 
put by Sir Farrer Herschell, in his subtly-persuasive speech, that 
the insanity afterwards developed must have begun before mar- 
riage ; and this was not established, was directly contrary to un- 
impeackable and unimpeached evidence like that of the Arch- 
bishop of York and Lady Carmarthen—Lord Durham’s sister— 
and involved a most dangerous attack upon the general safety of 
contracts. Ifa man buys a house from an owner who is subse- 
quently put under restraint for lunacy, is the house to be taken 
away ? How long is the reflex effect of insanity to last? Lord 
Durham has, therefore, only had to bear a misfortune unhappily 
too common, that his wife shortly after marriage became a hope- 
less invalid, 


The real lesson of the case is the exceedingly commonplace 
one, that English society has not made its system perfect. It 
has based marriage, in theory at least, upon the affection of the 
parties concerned, and it has made it as indissoluble as its creed 
warrants, but it has not arranged any working system by which 
those who contract marriage can be sure that they understand 
one another. In the-lower classes they do, and in the middle- 
classes ; but in the classes governed by etiquettes, and observant 
of the ceremonies of life, they have, with every increase in rank, 
less and less of opportunity of knowledge, and are often when 
they marry mere figures to each other. Man and woman meet 
in ball-rooms, or in country houses ; but they see little of each 
other’s minds, and nothing of each other’s inner character. 
Lord Durham, though experienced in society, and surrounded 
by women who knew Miss Milner well, and were quite ready 
to discuss her, knew so little of her that, by his own 
account, he was in doubt just before his proposal, whether 
she was not “the stupidest girl he had ever seen in his 
life,” and that he believed her to be in love with him, in 
spite of constantly-repeated evidence to the contrary. He had, 








in fact, no knowledge at all of her except as to her outside ap- 
pearance; and knew his own ignorance, for he knew his own 


We do not suppose Lord 
Durham is exceptionally foolish—and he certainly was not 
exceptionally inexperienced—and although Miss Milner was 
exceptionally reserved, she was not so much so as to 
excite in his mind any idea that he was left in un- 
usual ignorance. The truth is, the upper-classes apply to 
their daughters a system which, without their intending it, 
secludes them too much from the men they are intended to 
marry, and produces half the mistakes and scandals and separa- 
tions of which society hears so much. The lad and laws 
often know nothing about each other. The etiquettes have 
somehow got themselves wrong, till we have neither the 
English system, which is free choice by the young themselves, 
nor the French system, which is choice by their families, 
but an inconvenient and almost unworkable muddle of 
both. We always wonder how the very rich bring them- 
selves to marry at all, so ignorant as they must be of the 
girls with whom they are to be linked for life, and so sns- 
picious as they must be of those around them, and hardly 
wonder at the way they are “caught” by unprincipled 
married women, whom the laws of Society permit to be 
a little more spontaneous and interesting. We do not 
know how reform can be introduced, but it ought not 
to be practically difficult; and until it is introduced, the 
world will continue to be shocked by at least twice as many 
scandals as, allowing fully for the inherent viciousness of man- 
kind, ought reasonably to be expected. It is not only that 
morality is imperfect, but that we put upon it the perfectly 
needless strain of making marriage far too much of a haphazard 
affair. 





SHYNESS. 

O* of the most serious of the late Rector of Lincoln's 

troubles was certainly that chronic moral complaint of 
home-bred boys and girls called “ shyness.” ‘‘I,” he says, “who 
had come up to Oxford a mere child of nature, totally devoid of 
self-consciousness, to such a degree that I had never thought of 
myself as a subject of observation, developed a self-conscious- 
ness so sensitive and watchful that it came between me and 
everything I said or did. It became physical nervousness; [ 
thought every one was watching me; I blushed and trembled in 
company when I spoke or moved, and dared not raise a glass 
to my lips for fear it should be seen how my hand trembled. 
Before I said anything I had to think what would So-and-so 
think of me for saying it. A marked self-consciousness was in 
a fair way to darken my life, and to paralyse my intellect.” 
When the Provost of Oriel greeted Pattison in Oriel Lane, and 
held out hig hand, he took off his cap, but in the anguish of the 
moment ignored the outstretched hand, and tore past him. 
When Mark Pattison screwed himself up to give his first wine- 
party this was the result :— 

“‘ However, it belonged to the dignity of a commoner of Oriel to 
invite his friends to drink wine with him. I accordingly asked some 
of these who had asked meinthe summer. I madeas good a selection 
as I could, with a view to the suitability of the guests to each otber. 
A handsome dessert was ordered from Sadler’s; the port and sherry 
decanted. The guests were formally received by me inacold sweat, 
so nervous that the few ideas I had fled, and left my brain a blarik. 
I was at all times deficient in that mental activity and quickness of 
social sympathy to which James Burn, the beggar-boy, in his carious 
Autobiography, ascribes his success in life, in spite of grave defects 
in regard of the solid parts of character. Oh, the icy coldness, the 
dreary Egyptian blankness of that ‘ wine’; the guests slipped away 
one by one under pretext of engagements, and I was left alone with 
an almost untouched dessert, to be carried off as perquisite by the 
college scout. It was long before I summoned courage to give a 
repetition of the entertainment. I thought I was ostracised, black- 
balled, expelled from society ; I reflected hopelessly on the causes of 
the breakdown, ascribing it to every cause except the simple one— 
clownishness and want of the usage du monde.” 

In Mr. Pattison’s case, we are told that this shyness was.a 
direct consequence of the morbid self-consciousness which the 
attempt to conform his own views to the views of the Oxford 
world around him, the difficulty of doing so, and the consequent 
sense of acting a part, and of acting it badly, soon produced in 
him. But all this only shows how very complex the quality 
which we call shyness may often be, though as often it is 
certainly very simple. You may have a shyness which is 
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mere timidity, like the shyness of many a child quite incapable 





| face, makes him break-down withit. Ifa horse first shied at some 


of any morbid self-consciousness, when it suddenly finds itself | uncomfortable object in the hedge, and then shied at the freakis}; 


amongst strangers. 


faces, and is not shy of those it knows. And there is probably 


as much difference between the shyness of a bird, and the | 


oppressive feeling which gave Mark Pattison so many pangs 


throughout his youth, as there is between the simplest kind of | 


human shyness and the most oppressive. Certainly, the shyness 


which Mr. Pattison attributed to self-consciousness, was not | 


due to self-consciousness alone. No man or woman was ever shy 
simply from self-consciousness. Indeed, some of the most 
repulsive forms of impudence and effrontery are inseparable 


from a vigilant—we might say a morbid—self-consciousness. | 


Nobody would think of calling Becky Sharp shy; but Becky 
Sharp is as self-conscious throughout “ Vanity Fair” as any 
school-girl overwhelmed with a sense of her own defects could 
have been. Only Becky Sharp is possessed with a sense, not of 
her own defects, but of her own powers and resources. Self- 
consciousness, without any self-distrust, does not produce shy- 
ness but effrontery. In Mr. Pattison’s case it was clearly the 
shrinking self-distrust which combined with his self-conscious- 
ness to make him so miserable. And the self-distrust even 
without the self-consciousness would have been quite enough 
to make him shy, though it could not have produced that 
peculiarly miserable form of shyness from which he suffered. 
Shyness is not necessarily anything more in man than it is 
in a horse who distrusts a grotesyue or novel shape, seen for 
the first time by the side of the high-road, and, as the 
phrase is, “shies”’ at it. The shying horse does not suffer, except 
momentarily, from the slight nervous shock,—perhaps does not 
suffer at all, for it is noticeable that a horse which will shy 
when it is fresh and in high-feeding, will not shy when it is 
well exercised and moderately fed; and that does not look as if 
the shying were so much due to fear as to fancifulness and 
wilfulness. And so, too, one has often seen lively children 
exhibiting shyness rather as a sign of superfluous vitality, than of 
genuine fear. It is often whimsicalness and wilfulness which 
make children exhibit what is called shyness, though it is still 
oftener genuine timidity. Still, even where it is real timidity 
which makes children seem shy, and not wilfulness,—where 
that genuine pleasure often experienced in ostentatiously 
recoiling from something which excites a superficial distaste 
but no sort of timidity, is of the motive force which produces 
the shyness,—there is but seldom any suffering of the order 
which Mark Pattison paints so graphically. Genuine shrink- 
ing is never exactly pleasant,—the sensitive plant itself can 
hardly be supposed not to suffer, if it has any feeling at all, 
in trembling at rude touches, — but though not exactly 
pleasant, there are many states much more unpleasant than 
the mere recoil from what is dreaded only because it is un- 
known. What gives the venom to the worst sufferings of 
shyness is not the mere shrinking from others, but what is 
much worse, the shrinking from yourself as seen in the light of 
other persons’ disapproval; for it is their supposed disapproval 
which first prompts you to act an unnatural part, and then to hate 
yourself for trying to act, and for acting badly, that unnatural part. 
Mr. Pattison put the secret of his own disgust at the consequences 
of lis shyness very powerfully :—“I was making a constant 
effort to appear to be, and thus a habit of acting a part, and 
considering how I looked in it, grew up in me. It was bad 
enough that I was always surrendering or crushing-out my 
natural judgment in favour of other men’s judgment, but it 
was worse that I was trying to pass myself off for something I 
was not. For it was of course, that my endeavour, from being 
an endeavour to seem something I was not, should slide into an en- 
deavour to seem something letter than I was. This gave my whole 
behaviour an insincerity and affectation which, when discovered, 
extremely displeased myself, but which I found it impossible to 
shake off, as it was bound-up with the attempt to do and think 
as others do,— an attempt which at that time was indispensable 
to my existence as a member of Society.” This is a sketch of 
something very much more indeed than ordinary shyness. It is 
a sketch of a double shyness, a shyness resulting from dread of 
Society, and a still deeper shyness resulting from the unhappy 
effect produced on himself by that dread of Society. It is the 
sort of shyness which a man would feel if he could see his own 
face in a glass as he made up his countenance for a conventional 
company speech. Dread of the company makes him attempt the 
company speech, and then disgust with himself as he sees the arti- 
ficial expression which he has managed to summon-up in his own 


In that sense a bird is shy of unfamiliar | 





capers of his own shadow as seen in the act of shying, we might 
imagine the horse to produce in some faint copy the fits and starts 
from which Mr. Pattison suffered so much in his undergraduate 
days, and apparently even in his graduate days, at Oxford. It was 
a shyness of the second order,—first, shyness of the world; next 
| still greater shyness of himself as he looked in the attitude of 
conforming to the world. He thought he must be wrong for 
feeling so differently from what the world appeared to feel. He 
| knew he must be wrong for affecting to feel so differently from 
| what he really did feel ; and he was all the more put-out because 
he was aware that the affectation was not successful,—that no 
one was taken-in by it to imagine that he was really like other 
people in his inner tastes and preferences. Certainly Mr. Patti. 
son’s life does show that it would be well for all young people if 
they could be early taught to discriminate between what js 
good in the general tone of Society which they might reason. 
ably imitate, and what is good in themselves, which they ought 
not to give up to the dictation of mere social usage. 

On the whole, may we not say that shyness of the ordinary 
kind,—which, in its most characteristic form in grown-up 
persons, is, we suppose, a tentative shrinking from subjecting 
oneself to the influence of a new mind and character,—is 
a precautionary instinct which ought not to be despised, though 
it certainly ought not to be allowed to run riot over us either to 
the extent of making us anxious to conform to all the tyrannies 
of social usage, or reluctant to profit by the experience and the 
wisdom of others? Such shyness is really the effect of a true 
instinct which teaches that nothing is more critical to the inner 
life of men than the influence of other men,—and the shy feeling 
is apt, therefore, to be all the greater on the eve of any friendship 
under the influence of which the character undergoes a powerful 
change, whether for good or for evil, or one under which it under- 
goes a great change of mixed character. Undoubtedly our moral 
life would be exposed to even more dangers than it is, if the 
character were not protected by this curious foretaste of the critical 
character of the emergency arising when new moral influences 
begin to take effect upon us. Often we are saved by this shyness 
from forming really mischievous friendships; often, again, we 
are warned by it of the momentous character of an impending 
influence to the fascination of which we are really destined,—a 
fascination ultimately all the greater for the obstacle which has, 
in the first instance, to be overcome. But valuable as this 
instinct is, it certainly should not be allowed to paralyse the 
character as we sometimes see it paralysed, partly by fruitless 
efforts to repudiate its own best impulses, partly by the disgust 
with oneself wliich such fruitless efforts cause. 


IN LITHUANIA.—No. I. 

K EW persons who have not actually lived in Lithuania are 

at all able to realise the distinctive character of that ancient 
Grand Duchy, which is to most of us just a part of Russia, and 
nothing more. We may possibly remember that its people are 
supposed to be of Slavonic descent, and its language nearly akin 
to Sanscrit, but we are just as likely to confuse it with Poland, 
a country with which it was so long united. Now, to compare a 
Lithuanian with a Pole, and vice vers’, is to affront either 
party very decidedly. In the eyes of the inhabitants of “the 
kingdom,” as Poland is designated by the people of the neigh- 
bouring State, the Lithuanian is a heavy creature, caring for 
little beyond his business, of which he is thoroughly master, 
and entirely wanting in savoir vivre; while by him the Pole 
is regarded as shallow and vain. The truth lies, of course, 
between the two extremes; each has his virtues and each his 
little failings. On the whole, however, we are inclined to 
lean towards the sturdy Lithuanian, for whether he be prince 
or peasant, wefeel that he can be depended upon; and his country 
has, as we have already said, a perfectly distinctive character, so 
that in whichever direction you cross the boundary, you at once 
perceive yourself to be in another nationality, not merely if you 
turn towards Protestant Courland, with its German-speaking 
population and the homely customs of Vaterland, or dive into 
Austrian or Russian Poland, but even if you shape your course 
for the heart of the great empire ifself. 

As to the physical aspect of the province, it is flat—hopelessly, 
absolutely flat—and, moreover, damp and marshy ; which state of 
things has, it will be perceived, its compensations during the long, 
severe winter. As far as the eye can reach we see nothing but 
field and forest, with here and there an occasional village, and ou 
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each side of the straight, narrow roads is a deep ditch that | 
earries the drainage of the arable land to the river. A Lithuanian | 
village is, however, a pretty sight, consisting, as it does, of a | 
number of thatched houses interspersed with timber trees, each 
house having its fruit-garden in front, and its little yard and | 
outhouses, the whole surrounded by a wooden paling. The | 
cottages are very small, having a frontage, say, of thirty feet, | 
divided into three rooms, all on the ground floor, the stove, on 
which the family sleep at night, being in the central apartment. | 
The cottages are built of logs, squared only on the inside; but | 
the chimney, when there is one, is of brick. While the poorer 
ones remain in the rough, those of the better class are coloured 
grey, their tiny windows having green or white shutters, on which 
ps of flowers are sometimes rudely painted. 
After the insurrection of 1865, and the consequent emancipa- 
tion of the serf, the cottage and field, or rather bit of allotment 
ground which he had held from his master, became his own pro- 
perty, and he now pays taxes for them to the Government. But 
although a free man, perfectly conscious of his position in this 
respect, sufficient time has not yet elapsed to effect much change 
in his relations with the great proprietors, who are still looked 
upon in some sort as feudal chiefs, or, if we prefer to designate the 
relationship now subsisting as paternal, it is that ofa parent who 
does not fail upon occasion to mingle wholesome chastisement with 
his fatherly care. The peasant, who knows extremely well how to 
look out for his own interest, takes good care to keep on very good 
terms with the grand seigneur; and the post of the latter is by no 
means a sinecure, for no business is satisfactorily settled that he 
has not had a hand in. Every morning, while his wife is adminis- 
tering medicines and other necessaries to the people who come 
to her sometimes from immense distances, he holds a levée. 
For one he draws out a will, for another he settles a dispute, for 
a third he decides the valve of a piece of land, for a fourth he 
prepares a marriage contract; and besides all this, he superin- 
. tends very closely the management of his own estates, which 
cover, perhaps, as much space as a good-sized English county. 
and in order to do all this he has to be perfectly familiar with 
half-a-dozen Janguages. He probably belongs, also, to the 
Zyaszd, an agricultural society composed of a certain number of 
large landed proprietors, who meet once a month at each others’ 
houses to examine into the state of their respective farms, and 
discuss the best methods of procedure in each depart ment, every- 
thing being looked into at these visits, the person on whose estate 
the Zyaszd is held being obliged to rectify before the next meet- 
ing whatever may have been found faulty in his management. 
Moreover, each member has to make a particular study of some 
branch of farming, and to give a lecture upon it, so that the 
results are eminently practical; and cattle-breeding, poultry- 
tearing, and fruit-growing come in for as great a share of 
attention as the production of cereal crops. 





aon 
STOU 


The Lithuanian peasant is a stalwart fellow, tall and fair 
wearing a moustache, but no beard. He has a great fancy for 
bright colours, and while his tight-fitting jacket of home-made 
cloth will probably be of darkish red, nothing is too gay for his 
vest and trousers. Pea-green, orange, pink, light yellow, and 
sky-blue are the favourite shades for these garments, very 
uarrow lines of black being woven into the material at wide in- 
tervals, so as to form a check. On week-days the trousers are 
tucked into the high boots, but on Sundays they are let down over 
them. In summer-time we have a full view of this startling 
costume, which is surmounted by a cloth cap, and at this season 
a gang of labourers produces somewhat the effect of a walking 
fower-bed ; but during the greater part of the year, this finery 
is concealed by the inevitable sheepskin coat, worn, of course, 
“with the furry side in,” and tightened at the waist by < 
leathern girdle, or, on gala days, by a crimson sash, the head- 
covering being then a full velvet cap, like a bag, with a broad 
border and ear-flaps of curled wool. And if the men glory in 
trousers, so also do the women in skirts, which are of bright- 
coloured, striped stuff, also home-made, and enormously fall, as 
many as seven or eight being worn one over another, so as to 
produce a charming crinoline effect—the more distended the 
better—the toilet being completed by a loose jacket of one 
colour, usually light-grey or beet-root, which latter shade they 
affect very much, trimmed all round with black braid, and but- 


| chief covering the head and tied round the waist. 


| off at the neck with a broad collar to match. 





toned up the front, with an apron of coloured print, and any 
amount of beads round the neck. The feminine head-gear is 
remarkably graceful, namely, a very long, white muslin scarf 
embroidered in colours, twisted about the head ani throat, 
With the ends falling low down the back. In winter— 





and winter we must remember lasts for fully eight months 
—this glory is hidden, at least when out of doors, by the 
universal sheepskin, and by a thick shawl or woollen handker- 
When the 
coat-is new, the skin is either of creamy whiteness or else dyed 
a bright orange-colour. It is long enough to reach to the heels, 
is trimmed with curled wool, either black or grey, and finished 
Should a wedding 
take place in winter, it is de rigueur for all the eight or ten 
bridesmaids to have fur coats exactly alike. In summer these 
are replaced by long grey woollen cloaks covering the whole 
dress. 

A peasant wedding always takes place on Sunday, and 
if it is a grand one, the whole church is lighted up, even the 
side altars; it must be remembered that the Lithuanians are 
devout Roman Catholics. The bride is led in by two young 
inen and followed by her bridesmaids, who all, like herself, are 
in their best dresses, and wear crowns of flowers. The bride- 
groom is accompanied by several young men, and behind the 
wedding party are the two mothers. A table is placed within 
the sanctuary, having on it a crucifix and candles, and it is there 
that the priest stands to unite the couple, and the bride would be 
guilty of very bad manners if she did not weep the whole time. 
If she is not inclined to do. so the old women scold her. They 
then go home and feast for several days and nights, the first 
entertainment being given by the bride’s mother, the next by 
that of the bridegroom, after which other relations follow suit. 
The national dance, which is something like a jig, and very diffi- 
cult, is performed by a number of couples at once, and in the 
middle of it the bride and bridegroom disappear, and go to their 
own house. When a peasant has a marriageable daughter 
who has reached the age of twenty or twenty-four without 
finding a suitor, he puts a little tree or a flower-pot in the 
window, or a knot of pink and blue ribbon, this being the re- 
coguised intimation that a préfendaut will not be unacceptable. 

The Lithuanian peasants are industrious and thrifty. Their 
food consists of potatoes, buckwheat porridge, beetroot, sauer- 
kraut, kluski—a sort of maccaroni, but quite black—pancakes, 
rye-bread, and meat—either beef or pork—eaten once a day in 
soup. They always have two soups for dinner, one without 
meat and the other with, the former being quite sour. A bath- 
house is erected in every village, and used once a week by all 
the peasants, who bring their own fuel. When they have re- 
mained long enough in the heated atmosphere, they take a 
plunge in the river, and wind up by beating themselves well 
with birch twigs. They live in a kind of rough comfort, and 
are never in want, but are not nearly so expansive as 
their Russian neighbours, these latter being always ready 
with friendly speech :—‘‘ Ah! that is your eldest 
daughter,’ they will say on meeting a lady and her little 
girl, “She must be of such an age, I remember her 
christening very well; I suppose she is very clever now, 
aud has learned a great many things,” These 
Russians are of the sect of the Starowierzi of the 
old faith); there are some peculiarities in their doctrine and 
ritual, and the Russo-Greeks are not very fond of them. They 
are a simple, kindly folk, but very poor; and their villages, of 
which there are many, are not nearly so well built as those of 
the Lithuanians, neither do they possess land of their own, for, 
having always been Russian subjects, they gained nothing at 
the time of the insurrection, since it was not necessary to con- 
ciliate them; they, therefore, have to pay rent for their hold- 
ings, but cannot be turned out of them. The gifts to the 
Lithuanian peasantry were made by the Russian Government 
with the view of ingratiating itself with them and punishing the 
nobles, upon whom it comes down with severity at every oppor- 
tunity, treating them, in fact, more hardly than the Poles 
because these latter, having been more recently conquered, are 
thought to have a better right to claim their freedom, while the 
action of the Lithuanians is looked uponas rebellion. ‘The noble 
Lithuanian families have, therefore, no love for Russia, while 
the peasants, on the other hand, rather incline towards her, 
being far from possessing much devotion to the lords of the 
soil, who have for centuries held them in bondage, and would 
willingly do so still, although, as we have shown, they are quite 
ready to take advantage of the favourable dispositions of those 
who may be styled in some sort the chiefs of their clans. When 
a noble speaks to a peasant he alvays calls him “friend ” or - 
“brother,” bat nevertheless expects and receives every demor- 
stration of respect from him, and if these should perchance not 
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be readily shown, his servants very soon teach the offender 
better manners; for here, as elsewhere, the retainer is wont to 
take the side of his master against those of his own class. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
silealane 
AN EPISTLE FROM “DEMOS.” 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Mr. Specraror,—Will you, as among our best and best-beloved 
instructors, tell me who I am and what I think ? The question 
seems an odd one; but the answer does not seem easy. 1 believe 
myself to be, Sir, as my signature will tell you, The People,— 
that is, I will describe myself as the average British house- 
holder, living out of range of the Clubs and the Printing-offices, 
and the funny little oligarchy which they compose; quietly 
disposed in household fashion; fond of my own fireside, 
and with small attraction to the “smoke, and wealth, and 
noise” of London. It would be a nice place if it washed, but 
it doesn’t. Let me add that I takea deep and growing interest 
in all public questions, and find that my belief in party-methods 
dwindles in inverse proportion. As for my dislike of the 
abominable language which the modern senators delight in, all 
I can say is that were Billingsgate one of my new electoral dis- 
tricts, not half-a-hundred Billingsgates would be able to return 
the candidates from both sides who would have a claim. I am 
sorry to see that Mr. Edward Clarke, whom I respected, has so 
conspicuously enrolled himself among the number. 

But now, Sir, to my text. I am appealed to, cajoled, flat- 
tered, insulted,—all by turns, and nothing long. The proper 
thing is to call me King Demos; to say that I have it all my 
own way; that I insist upon all sorts of things for which I 
don’t care a button; and that I don’t care a button for many 
things which I very much want. Well, if Iam King Demos, it 
strikes me that Iam morganatically wedded to a lady who has 
it very much her own way, and that her name is Mrs. Grundy. 
She tells me what servants to have and what to turn off, and 
often appoints them without asking me at all. When, for 
instance, she selected one and the same very ancient and fish- 
like nobleman, first for my Foreign Steward under one maijor- 
domo, and then for my Colonial Steward under another, whose 
whole system of management was (or was going to be) the 
reverse, did she consult me? Scarcely; for I do not hesitate 
to say that I did not want him at a gift either time. Butif a 
big lord says that he wants me to pay him a round sum in 
wages, first on one side and then on another, Mrs. Grundy says 
that I must do so, whether I like it or not. As with my house- 
hold, so with my outdoor establishment. With rare exceptions 
she picks them for me at the clubs, and sends down to my 
various estates (which are not mine) an unlimited supply of 
Q.C.’s on promotion, or stock-jobbers of various proclivities (L. 
or C., according to taste—it doesn’t matter). They pay pre- 
miums in the hope of taking them out in wages or in social 
position some day, and I have to take them, on the historic 
principle of Mr. Hobson. Once at St. Stephen’s they are con- 
tent; and occasionally pay airy visits to the estates in question, 
make little star-orations to the tenantry, and go back comfort- 
ably convinced that they know all about what I am thinking. 
Then one day, as happened five years ago, Mrs, Grundy and 
her friends find that after all they knew nothing of my mind, 
whole households are changed and turned out of door, and 
another Chief Steward is installed to carry on my business in 
another way altogether. That, Sir, is where I am too strong 
for Mrs. Grundy. 

But Mrs. Grundy soon has her turu again. No sooner are 
my arrangements practically complete for a term of years, than 
through her clubs and dailies she is at it again, telling me that 
I have changed my mind, and know what a fvol I have made of 
myself, that I feel I am being robbed by a set of knaves, that I 
shrink as my honour is being trailed through the mud, and that 
all my great depths are stirred. It happens to my great depths 
once a week at least ; but you would be astonished, Sir, to know 
how little my depths feel every little cat’s-paw which ruffles 
Mrs. Grundy’s ponds, and how calm I am in the possession of 
my own honour.’ But shall I give you an idea of what I do 
think, as far as any one may know himself, about these miserable 
Eastern complications? For one thingatatime. I think that 


I gravely regret that Mrs. Grundy should have been too strong 
for Mr. Gladstone ; and reciprocating his true attachment to me, 
I feel a keeu sense of sorrowful disappointment at the difference 








between Midlothian principles and Soudan practice. My good. 
sense is too sound to be puzzled by distinctions long: and 
these melancholy savage-hunts are all alike in the end 
“ Afghan-Disraeli-Cavagnari,” “ Arab-Gladstone-G ordon,” first 
and second editions of “The Native, the Premier, oe the 
Burnt Sacrifice.” It is these wretched foray-wars of Mrs 
Grundy, Sir, which have made me what Ireally am; and Mr. Bryce 
truly calls me too much of a Gallio on questions of foreign 
policy, and too unwilling to be stirred even by real catastrophes 
though why Mrs. Grundy should hold Mr. Gladstone responsible 
for Gordon, while she never- blamed Lord Beaconsfield for 
Cavagnari, my sense of justice fails to see. I am not going to 
turn him out till I see a better, anyhow, because of a majority 
of fifty-four, as we all know it was. The forty gentlemen who 
made it look like fourteen are no friends of mine, but may serve 
King Brian Boru for aught I know, and would have changed 
sides for a pot of dynamite. I have read ever since that the 
vote was a fearful rebuke administered by me; whereas the lists 
look as if it were chiefly administered by Forster and Goschen (the 
Crabtree and Mrs. Candour of the School for Improvement), and 
by three gentlemen of the name of Fitzwilliam. It is distressing, 
no doubt; but a Government may recover it. They have sur- 
vived the loss of Marriott, which they should not have done. 
The rebuke of so severe an integrity should have been a sentence 
of death, though it was not. But if, Sir, you want to look ata 
rebuke from another point of view, consider the immediate 
erasure of Mr. Goschen from the tablets of the Edinburgh 
electors. I do not like to lose good servants; so if he will take 
my advice he will frankly come forward on the side of wisdom 
and himself as that Representative of Minorities we hear so 
much of, and I will do my best for him. 

Meantime, I wish Mrs. Grundy would look at that vote as an 
indicative which may become an imperative some day, if she will 
go on thinking that she knows all about everything in spite of 
my snubbing her perpetually. A violent dissolution of our 
connection is to be deprecated by all sober men, and I am really 
both very sober and very patient. As for the Eastern question, 
I wish the Sultan would stop it; and if he cannot, I wish him 
a good euthanasia, or a dysthanasia, as far as that goes. But 
surely the solution of Egypt is proverb-old,—take it, or let it 
alone. I do not think much of Prince Bismarck myself, 
naturally, and have not the smallest intention of letting 
him bully me out of Gladstone. But his opinions and 
his many charms of manner seem to be much thought of by 
Mrs. Grundy just now; and allow me to point out that in this 
he agrees with me. And now, Mr. Spectator, in spite of your 
social charm and perfect clubbableness, and consequently close 
associations with Mrs.Grundy, I really think that you know more 
about these same thoughts of mine than most of my instructors. 
May, therefore, these hints be of some value to you, and may 
my confidence be as much a profit, as it is to me a pleasure.— 
Your obedient monarch, Demos. 


THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As an old reader of the Spectator, and a Liberal who 
quite agrees with your firm tone upon Indian questions, I wish 
that you could have been a little less warlike about the Afghan 
frontier. Of course we English must insist that Russia shall 
halt on the further side of Afghanistan Proper. But are we 
not going rather too far in encouraging our Commissioners to 
fix upon a purely ideal boundary, where the Ameer’s authority 
is so vague that these recent Muscovite encroachments have 
occurred without any collision between the parties, and without 
their even seeing each other? It seems only too certain that 
our Commissioners have had to rouse the Afghans to assert 
their rights. Is this what Englishmen understand by the con- 
venient phrase of “ protecting our ally the Ameer”? Surely we 
had better let the frontier be more natural and less ideal. We 
find the Afghans real and patriotic enough in their way on our 
side of the hedge. Why should we risk a great war in order 
that Russia may not find the same on her side ?—I am, Sir, &c.,. 
Temple, B.C., March 10th, 1885. *Hinary SKINNER. 





OUR DUTY TO EGYPT. 
{To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—Men are wisely using their breathing-time by asking 
what right have we in the Sondan? We have been deceived, 
and might have been deceived, for all we know. from the begin- 
ning, by treachery at Khartoum. This was no more than 
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General Gordon himself was fully prepared for. Have we any 
right to interfere with the Mahdi, backed by the entire popula- 
tion, in his effort to throw-off the tyranny of the Sultan and the 
oppressive yoke of his successive Viceroys, the Khedives? As 
a justification of our questionable massacre of thousands of his 
brave followers, it is contended that his success will not stop in 
Southern Egypt, but would eventually endanger the highway of 
the Red Sea. But this is a gratuitous assumption. We have 
no reason to suppose that the establishment of the Mahdi’s 
Government at Cairo, if ever it were a fait accoivpli, would pre- 
sent any greater obstacle to the internationalisation of the Red 
Sea than the Government of the Sultan. The traditional policy 
of England, at no time in her history more necessary to be 
observed, condemns all wanton interference with the self-govern- 
ment of other nations. If, however, a departure from such a 
policy has made it necessary to “smash the Mahdi” for the 
recovery of a damaged prestige, let him be smashed, not in the 
Soudan, but in Egypt Proper. The very saison d'étre of a 
British army in that country, in accordance with our traditions 
as acommercial, and not a military, Power, should be strictly 
determined by defensive, and not by offensive, considerations. 
True to this principle and to the great mission entrusted by 
Divine Providence to this country, our present policy should lead 
our Government, not to expend our treasure upon revenge for past 
failure, biit to benefit a brave people, as well as ourselves, by 
opening-out new markets for the encouragement of national in- 
dustry. With this object in view, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to do now, what it shouid have done from the first, con- 
nect the sea-board of the Red Sea with the Nile by the con- 
struction of a railway from Suakim to Berber, and so tap the 
fertile districts of the Upper Nile. The aim should be to disarm 
the native population by the offers of commercial friendship, to 
supply motives of industry, and to bring a Mahommedan race 
into closer contact with European civilisation. The same tra- 
ditional policy, yearning not for military glory, but for the unifi- 
cation of the human race, should use its opportunities for the 
crushing of the elave-trade. Osman Digna, who fattens upon 
its perpetuation, should either be got rid of as an enemy to 
humanity, or else indemnified by a compensation, as were the 
West Indian planters. The money would be better spent than 
upon the slaughter of our soldiers. The railway, at the same 
time, would serve military purposes of defence during its con- 
struction, and continue to do so until the native population-had 
learned to regard it with friendly eyes. Then, and not till then, 
will be the time to retire. So long as we do not interfere with 
the government of other people, but restrict our future policy to 
the protection of the Red Sea, as the great highway to India and 
our Australian possessions, as integral parts of a consolidated 
Empire, we shall be true to our avowed traditions, to the mission 
divinely entrusted to us as a strong and peace-loving nation, and 
to the interests of a world-wide commerce, without incurring 
the jealousies of Europe or the distrust of Asiatic Mahom- 
medanism.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Brouny, Bishop. 


“PROSE MASTERPIECES” AND “THE ENGLISH 
ESSAYISTS.” 
{To THE Epiror OF THE “ SpEecTATOR,.”’ 
Sir,—In your interesting review of “ Prose Masterpieces from 
British Essayists,” in your last number, your reviewer wonders 
how such a good idea “ has happened not to have been hit upon 
before.” 


Now, whatever may have been the sins and shortcomings of 
the volume, I happen to have edited for Nimmo’s Standard 
Library a volume entitled “The English Essayists, a Compre- 
hensive Selection from the Works of the Great Essayists, from 
Lord Bacon to John Ruskin.” The book was published in 1876, 
and was and still continues to be, I believe, fairly popular. It 
contains, amongst other examples, complete essays by Bacon, 
Locke, Fuller, Cowley, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Jobnson, 
Hazlitt, Coleridge, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Ruskin. From copyright and other reasons, the 
book was, perhaps, not quite so representative of modern writers 
as it might otherwise have been. 

About the same date (1876), I believe, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, the American publishers, began to issue the first volume 
of an intended series of * Select British Essayists,” beginning 
with Addison and Steele.—I am, Sir, &c. 


Edinburgh, Mareh 9th. Ropert Cocurane. 
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THE VIVISECTION DEBATE IN THE OXFORD 
CONVOCATION. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “* SpecraTor.’’}] 
Six,—Might it not be well in future for the authorities of the 
University of Oxford, whenever they think it expedient (as they 
did yesterday on the question of endowing the Physiological 
Professoriate) to untie the tongues of members of Convocation 
by giving permission to speak in English, to exclude from the 
Sheldonian Theatre all but qualified voters? While gratefully 
acknowledging the good service done by the undergraduates 
yesterday in shouting-down some person (little known, I suppose, 
for I could not ascertain his name), who seemed disposed to found 
a ridiculously inapposite and somewhat profane argument on 
the Gospel miracle of the devils entering into the herd of swine, 
an argument which he offered to Canon Liddon as “a nut to 
erack,” I; in common, I doubt not, with many other non-residents, 
was grievously disappointed at not being allowed to hear what 
eminent men on either side were prepared to tell us. The 
Bishop of Oxford had an anecdote, doubtless well worth hearing, 
which he only withdrew in deference to the senseless clamour 
which greeted every attempt to enunciate it (“old Oxford” 
used to have a character for deference to Bishops, but what 
shall we say now ¥); and the latter part cf Professor Freeman's 
vigorous and able speech was quite inandible from the noise. 
I must add that the speakers on the other side seemed to 
be treated with equal unfairness, and that the admirable 
forbearance and courtesy which the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors displayed had but little effect in stilling the tumult. 
Pray, Sir, with your usual reasonableness, advocate that, if 
speaking in English is to be permitted in Academical legislative 
assemblies, the speakers on both sides shall have fair-play and 
courteous treatment, and not be liable to be interrupted, as Sir 
Henry Acland was, by exclamations more forcible than elegant, 
such as “ Humbug!” Surely the fervid expressions of juvenile 
enthusiasm (by no means unpleasant in the abstract) might be 
restricted to occasions when, the speaking being in Latin, 
nobody—or next to nobody—does speak. Deeply regretting the 
conclusion arrived at yesterday as being, in an old Oxonian’s 
point of view, another step in the downward progress of our 
beloved Alina Mater, L am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarpb Meyrick Govutpsrry. 
Deanery, Norwich, Murch 11th. 


THE SENSE OF BOUNDARY IN DOGS. 
|To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SpectatoRr.”’] 
Sin,—I have been much interested in the communications which 
have appeared from time to time in the Spectator in reference to 
“animal intelligence.” Recently my attention has been called 
to a somewhat striking illustration of it, in the case of my own 
dog and his canine neighbour next door. “ Wallace” is an 
Irish stag-hound, and is about a year old. My neighbour’s 
dog is a pointer, and is considerably advanced in life. There 
is no hedge nor fence separating the two estates. The dividing- 
line runs between two stone posts about a foot in height, 
and more than two hundred feet from each other. The dogs 
have never been friendly, the pointer having repeatedly driven 
“ Wallace ” back over the boundary when he has caught him 
trespassing. Both dogs, even when going at full speed, stop the 
moment my dog has crossed the line. How does the pointer 
know where the line runs, and how does “ Wallace” know when 
he is safely across it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Amherst, Mass., U.S.A., Febuary 24th. EF. TuckERMAN. 


r¢ TRY 
POET R Y. 
_——— 
THE EXILE. 
FROM THE GREEK OF ALEXANDER HYPSILANTI. 
“Say, foreign bird of mournful mien, with sadness in thy 





singing, 

Where is the nest thou lovest best, say, whither art thou 
winging P’”’— 

“T have no nest, in sad unrest unceasingly I roam, 

Yet ease of mind may never find nor gain a happy home. 

Of old I had a fatherland, in youth’s delightful days, 

And led a life of golden hope amid the myrtle sprays; 

My roundelay the livelong day I chanted to my mate, 

And deemed a love so strong as ours might well o’ermaster fate. 

When suddenly down swooped a hawk, and dead before my 
eyes, 

The light of all my life, struck7dead in those fell talons lies. 
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Since then, bereft of hope and home, sad, partnerless, undone, 
A lonely exile have I strayed beneath an alien sun ; 

With drooping wings and weary frame, hither and thither cast 
From shore to shore, by random chance or by the driving blast 
Until, my toilsome wand’rings o’er, I reach the silent gate, 
Whereunto all created things must come, or soon or late,— 
The cruel hawk, the little bird, his unoffending prey ; 

For ev’n this wondrous universe must thither pass away.” 


C. L. Graves. 








BOOKS. 
—_@———_ 
MEMOIRS BY MARK PATTISON.* 
Tue severe reticence on which we commented as one of Mr. 
Mark Pattison’s chief characteristics, in commenting a few 
weeks agof on Mr. Althaus’s interesting sketch of him, seems 
to have completely disappeared in the JJemoirs written 
for posthumous publication. It is to be regretted that it 
is so. Carlyle has set a bad example in his Ieiminiscences ; 
and Mr. Pattison, unfortunately, has followed it, and not only 
followed, but even exaggerated the faults which he imitated. ‘To 
have called one Fellow of Lincoln College a “ crétin” (p. 218), 
and another a “mere ruffian” (p. 238), and “nothing better 
than a satyr” (p. 290), will not conduce to the respect felt 
for Mr. Pattison. And this sort of language has not 
the excuse which Carlyle’s worst nicknames almost always 
had,—that they did hit some special feature or character- 
istic as no other man living could have hit it. These terms of 
abuse are not graphic, and express only the hot feeling of the 
writer, not his vision. Indeed, the latter half of this volume is 
painful reading, not only for its picture of the pettinesses 
and spites of collegiate life at Oxford, but for the impression it 
leaves upon us that Mr. Pattison, in throwing-off the fascina- 
tions of a Romanising theology, threw-off also the moral 
restraints of all pure theology over the inner life, and gave him- 
self up to the indolent melancholy and the vivid moroseness 
which the disappointment of legitimate hopes had engendered 
in him, without making even the slightest moral struggle 
to turn his own wounded feelings into the sources of a nobler 
life than any he had lived before. The earlier part of the volume 
has interested us very deeply ; but the interest of the whole is like 
the story of a wreck told without the reader being aware that in 
a wreck it is to end. We read the account of the earlier 
and more prosperous part of the voyage with the deepest 
interest, for the account is given by a lively, though too self- 
conscious witness. We reach the culminating period of 
the Meinotis, and take a certain delight in learning that the 
life of so passionately-studious a mind is crowned with success, 
though at the same time we are aware of a growing velemence 
of egotism and self-assertion which makes us tremble for the 
writer. Then comes the crisis at which the wrong is done, 
and everything seems to go to wreck at once. Doubtless, 
unless Mr. Pattison has misrepresented the election to the 
Rectorate of Lincoln College in 1851 to an extent of which we 
believe that he was quite incapable, it was almost as bad an 
election as could have been conceived for the College, and 
was carried under cireumstances which place the Fellow of Lincoln 
who changed sides at the last moment in no very creditable 


light. It was also an election very unjust to Mr. Pattison 
himself. Bat even making full allowance for all this, it was 


pot an event which would have wrecked a strong man’s life, 
and it might well have been one, if rightly used, to raise the 
whole level of a good man’s character. But it seems really to 
have wrecked Mark Pattison’s career. It soured him morally. 
It broke through his studious habits at a very critical moment, 
and turned him from the self-conscious but enthusiastic tutor, 
into a cynical censor of the world, and a scholar who planned 
enterprises which he wanted energy to carry through. Mark 
Pattison speaks (p. 272) of his having had “a very low esti- 
mate” of himself “as compared with others.” The book 
shows that it was not That he had throughout life a 
very great self-distrust But that he had also an 
almost consuming vanity,—the two qualities are not only 
perfectly self-consistent but often very closely allied,—scems 
from this book to be established. He declares, indeed, of 
the election of 1851:—“I can truly say that the personal dis- 
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* Memoirs, Ry Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln Colleze, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan and Uo. 
t See Spectator of January 2ith last, 








appointment was a minor ingredient in the total of mental 
suffering I had now to gothrough. My whole heart and pride had 
in the last few years been invested in the success of the College.” 
Bat if that had really been the chief part of the disappoint. 
ment to him, it is by no means clear that, if he could have for- 
gotten his sense of pique, he might not have done as much for 
the success of the College after the election of the new Rectoy 
as before. He admits that during the months which elapsed 
before the new Rector could be confirmed he lost all interest in 
his work, which surely, with sufficient disinterestedness, he 
might have regained in a few weeks; and he implies that even 
after the new Rector’s installation it was still possible that he 
might have gone on working with him. ‘He offered me 
such hard terms as to the tutorship,” records Mr. Pattison, 
“that I indignantly threw it up, and, to earn some income, from 
that moment fell back on private tuition.” It is not at all clear 
that, with a will more truly disinterested, and a less unstable 
temper, he might not have worked as well under the new Rector 
as he had under the old. In some measure the new Rector owed 
his election to Mr. Pattison and his friends, who accepted him as 
a pis aller rather than elect one whom they thought a still 
worse Rector; and it seems probable that, with sufficient un- 
selfishness and forbearance, the interests of the College might 
have been saved. Nothing, however, can be more obvious, 
taking Mr. Pattison’s own account of the matter, than that he 
made no sort of effort to subdue the fury raging within him, a 
fury which rendered it quite impossible that he should have 
placed the interests of the College above all thought of his own 
interests. 

There is no doubt that this book is more than candid. It 
gives a far less favourable impression of Mr. Pattison than any 
fair external observer would give of him,—partly, perhaps, 
because it does not touch the later period after he himself 
succeeded tu the headship of the College; partly because it dwells 
with such frank and concentrated vindictiveness on the period 
of his failure; partly because he seems to have dwelt extrava- 
gantly on his own shyness and incompetence as a youth; partly, 
in fine, because the disposition to moroseness which he recognises 
in himself, and treats as one of the qualities which he had in- 
herited from his father, gives an unpleasant turn to his remarks 
on a father who evidently was nevertheless full of love for him. 
On the whole, this memoir contains, we are persuaded, a most 
unfair picturé of Mark Pattison, though one drawn by his own 
hand. All who knew him well in later life unite to testify how 
deep was the kindliness of nature beneath his reticence and 
cynicism; butof this he gives us no pictureatall. Mr. Althaus 
says that Mr. Pattison’s habitual taciturnity was chiefly due to 
a desire to understand himself clearly before he spoke; but in 
this memoir he gives us no hint of any such moral hesitation, at 
least in relation to those whom he regarded as his foes. On the 
contrary, his speech is often rash and violent, and not the 
speech of even intellectual, much less moral, self-judgment. 

Nor does Mr. Pattison make the least disguise as to his want 
of youthful tact, and even want of temper, in getting over little 
social difficulties :— 

“= =< = had preceded me to Hauxwell and: spent the summer 
with us. As he was so completely one of the family, and contined 
within the same narrow circle of ideas as the rest of us, his presence 
made no difference in our way of life. In one respect he caused me 
serivnus inconvenience. I used to retire every morning to my own 
little bedroom, where I had established my books, and which was the 
only corner of the honse I could use asa study. Solitude was neces- 
sary to me; I had not—I have never had—the power of commanding 
my attention properly in the presence of another human being, and 
at this date the power of the will over the attention was remarkably 
feeble. *, sociable even in his reading hours, would come in 
occasionally with his book, and at last established himself there to 
keep me company. Gvod-natured creature as he was, and some 
years older than me, I did not know how to tell him that he put me 
out. Being then totally destitute of tact, I tried to effect my end by 
being morose and disagreeable. I succeeded at last, and he retired 
to his own room, which, as the stranger's bedroom, was a much better 
one than mine. I had gained my point, but, as so often since, with 
the uncomfortable consciousness of having done so in a wrong way- 
I mention this trifling incident because it is typical of my way of 
doivg things all my life.” 


As we have said, Mr. Pattison fails even to suggest to us the ex- 
istence of a rich store of geniality and sympathy with the helpless- 
ness and sufferings of others. And yet it was.this, if all kinds of 
observers may be trusted, which certainly did much to compen- 
sate in later, and perhaps also in earlier life, for the solitariness 
and the moroseness which he displayed. We are satistied 
not only that this book does Mr. Pattison injustice, but that in 
some cases when heis wreaking his vengeance on old opponents, 
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his wrath is much more fantastic than real. This is, we suspect, 
the case in his sketch of Professor Conington, against whom we 
feel quite sure that he could hardly have cherished a serious 
grudge for such a momentary loss of temper as the following :— 


“Of his irritability on small occasions I myself became aware 

accidentally. It was at a very early period of his career, and before 
our acqnaintance began, at a time when he did not even know me by 
sight. It was in the year 1547 at the Encania, when I as pro. proctor 
had to keep one of the doors of the theatre. Conington had the Latin 
prize poem for the year, and came up with his prompter to make his 
way to the rgstrum or pulpit from which it was to be recited. His 
chaperon asked me for the Latin rostrum; i was perhaps not very 
au fait at my new duties, and may have hesitated as to pointing out 
the right entrance, on which Conington turned to me, and with a 
face distorted by passion and a voice trembling with rage, thundered 
out, ‘the Latin rostrum.’ ”’ 
Nor can we understand how Mr. Pattison contrived to undervalue 
Professor Conington’s exquisite poetical translation of Virgil, as 
his language suggests that he did undervalue it. We cannot 
help accusing him, in this and other passages of the memoir, of 
over-expressing, from some impatient impulse of the moment, 
the depreciation which in a more moderate form he no doubt in- 
tended to convey. 

We must assume, however, that the more serions convictions 

expressed in this book were gravely entertained. If so, many 
of them seem to us but little creditable to Mr. Pattison’s in- 
tellect. Take, for example, this criticism snggested by Dr. 
Newman’s Dublin lectures on University Education :— 

“Tf there were any cne in the whole of Oxford who could be sup- 
posed capable of attaining tc a complete conception of what instruc- 
tion ought to be, it was the author of Discourses on the Scope, ete., of 
University Education. Newman knew that ‘ideas are the life of insti- 

tutions—-socia!, political, literary ;’? and the idea which he would place 
as the basis of a university is the master-idea—‘ Imagine a science of 
sciences, and you have attained the true notion of the scope of auniver- 
sity. ..... Ascience is not mere knowledge; it is knowledge which 
bas undergone a process of intellectual digestion. ..... We consider 
that all things mount up to a whole; that there is an order and 
precedence and harmony in the branches of knowledge one with 
another, and that to destroy that structure is unphilosophical in a 
course of education’ (pp. 142-4). Nothing can be grander than the 
development of the idea which follows in the same volume (p. 153). 
‘All knowledge whatever is taken into account in a university, as 
being the special seat of that large philosophy which embraces and 
locates truth of every kind, and every method of attaining it’ Thus 
thought Newman in 1852. Are we to suppose that this magnificent 
ideal of a national institute, embracing and representing all know- 
ledge, and making this knowledge its own end, was the wisdom of 
riper years—a vision which grew up in Newman’s mind in the 
course of the twenty or more years which elapsed between 
the Oriel tutorship and the Dublin presidency ? Perhaps so; 
it required much time and mental enlargement for any of us, 
who were brought up under the old cight-book system of an 
Oxford college of 1830, to rise to the idea of a university in which 
every science shou'd have its proper and appointed place. Newman 
may have been no exception. At any rate, during the time of his 
Oriel tutorship, there is no sign that he had any loftier conception of 
the Cuties of a tutor than his friends H. Froude and Mozley. New- 
man was then in Anglican orders; he had the charge of a parish— 
first S. Clement’s, then S. Mary’s; he spent much time upon the 
preparation of those weighty sermons by which he first; became 
famous, and which were the foundation of his influence with young 
men. When he studied, it was church history—the Fathers of the 
fourth century ; Athanasius was his hero; he was inspired by the 
triumph of the church organisation over the wisdom and philosophy 
of the Hellenic world; that triumph which, to the Humanist, is the 
saddest moment in history—the ruin of the painfully constructed 
fabric of civilisation to the profit of the church. Religion was 
evidently to Newman in 1830, not only the first bat the sole object of 
all teachings. There was no thought then of év xkikAp madela, a 
genealogical chart of all the sciences; there was not even the lesser 
conception of education hy the classics, as containing the essential 
elements of humanism. These teachers of the classics had sided with 
the enemies of humanism. Greek was useful as enabling you to read 
the Greek Testament and the Fathers. All knowledge was to be sub- 
servient to the interests of religion, for which vague idea was after- 
wards substituted the definite and concrete idea of the Visible Church. 
Of the world of wisdom and sentiment—of poetry and philosophy, of 
social and political experience, contained in the Latin and Greek 
classics, and of the true relation of the degenerate and semi-barbarous 
Christian writers of the fourth century to that world— Oxford, in 1830, 
had never dreamt. It is too much to require that the three Oriel 
tutors should have understood what no one about them understood. 
Bat their greater seriousness of purpose—their disinterested devotion 
to the cause of religion as they understood it—made them more 
dangerous than the pococurante plausibilities who displaced them. In 
the hands of the three tutors, all of them priests, narrow and desper- 
ate devotees of the clerical interest, the college must have become a 
seminary in which the pupils should be trained for church ends, and 
broken in, like the students of a Jesuit college, to regard the dictates 
of the confessor and the interests of the clergy as the supreme law 
of life. Religion is a good servant but a ad master.” 








We should say of this passage that the falsehood of the view it 
expresses is powerfully illustrated by the whole biographical 
fragment in which the passage is contained. If that story 
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shows anything, it shows that the humanist view is not equal 

to the government even of a sedentary and studious life; that 

what Mr. Pattison lost when he “outgrew,” as he represents 

that he outgrew, his Christianity, was infinitely more than. 
what Mr. Pattison gained, when he gained his conviction that 

man is merely one of the phenomena of nature, with an 

“organism subject to the uniform laws” governing all other 

being. What he lost was moral strength and guidance. What 

he gained was an enervating creed which actually resulted in 

his own enervation. 


PAPERS FROM THE “GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.”* 
Tus volume of excerpts from old numbers of the Gentlemai’s 
Magazine is full of amusing reading. But it deals with “ Dialect, 
Proverbs, and Folk-lore”; aud the science of Philology has 
advanced so rapidly in recent years that, to be read with much 
profit, it must be read with great discrimination. We doubt, 
however, whether it be worth any stadent’s while to treat these 
excerpts arf grand sévicuw. It may be true, as the Editor says, 
that the chief merit of his book will be found to consist in the 
local knowledge and information which abound in its pages ; but 
whether such local information and knowledge are rapidly 
passing out of the reach of modern students, is quite another 
question. We should say most decidedly that this was not the 
case ; and, with all due re-pect for Mr. Gomme, we should say, 
with still more decision, that his hope of helping Dr. Murray 
in his colossal work is likely to be disappointed. For 
Dr. Murray and his able coadjutors require chapter and 
verse for every word that is sent to them; and hardly 
a vestige even of chapter and verse is to be found in 
the volume before us. We prefer, therefore, to regard it 
as a bock of pleasing reading for,the idle student of an idle 
hour rather than as a serious contribution to philological 
science ; and, so regarded, it deserves a hearty welcome, for, dig 
into its pages where we may, we are sure to light upon some- 
thing amusing. Without, therefore, attempting any formal 
criticism, we shall select at random a few specimens of the 
questions which this book suggests; and we believe that in so 
doing we shall best recommend it to the class of readers for 
whom it is most suited. ‘That class, we take it, is larger than 
the circle whom Mr. Gomme specifically addresses; and our 
remarks, if they do his book no good, will assuredly do it no 
harm. “A Son of the Tyne,” writing in 1794, makes the 
following startling statement :—“ Every Oxford man at least 
knows that the Bodleian Library was originally founded by 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester.” So may knowledge wane 
and wax! For to what small per-centage of Oxford men in this 
year of grace is that same fact known? And why did “ A Son 
of the Tyne” write thus in 1794? Why, for this reason : “ When 
a student,” he says, “‘ continued in that library during the hours 
of dinner, he was said to dine with Duke Huinphrey.” We 
suspect that son of the Tyne of some roguery, and shall write, 
as soon as we can find time, to the Editor of Notes and Queries 
about him. And why does the devil love apple-dumplings ?—a 
question to be asked, may be, seeing that Coleridge, teste Charles 
Lamb, doubted the mental purity of the man who disliked those 
simple cates. Oxford again to the rescue; for in certain 
colleges the students, a century and a half ago, had nothing 
for their dinner on fast-days but apple-dumplings. Q. E. D., of 
course; but it is melancholy to think that a soul of evil should 
lurk in things so good per se as fasting and—apple-dumplings ! 
And is there anything treasonable in the phrase,—“ As drunk as 
David’s sow”? ‘There is not, reader. ‘ David Lloyd, a Welsh- 
man, kept an ale-house in the town of Hereford, and had a 
kind of monstrous sow, with six legs, which he showed to 
customers as a valuable rarity. This David’s wife would often 
rise to make herself quite drunk ;” but we can quote no more of 
the unsavoury tale. There is metal more attractive for us in 
the doubts which still seem to exist as to why the nine of 
diamonds is called “the curse of Scotland.” We had hitherto 
believed that it was called so because an order was written 
on it by the Duke of Cumberland on the eve of Culloden. 
But, no, says a writer, not satisfied with this explanation, “‘ The 
curse of Scotland must be something which that nation hates 
and detests. The Scots held in the utmost detestation the Pope. 
At the game of Pope Joan, the nine of diamonds is Pope; 
therefore the nine of diamonds is the curse of Scotland.” This 

* The “Gentleman’s Magazine” Library. Being a Classified Collection of the 


contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868, Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. London: Eliot Stuck, 1884. 
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reasoning is more cogent in form than in matter; but in face of ; accounts, or the day of doom, which in effect, as to payment of 


other explanations hazarded with equal confidence, we sup- 
pose that it will be wise not to believe too obstinately in the story 
of the “ Butcher’s despatch.” ‘“ An’t please the pigs,” though, 
undoubtedly means “ An’t please the pixies,” and we cannot 
listen for a moment to any other explanation. Neither do we 
hesitate to say that “ topsy-turvey” is better described as 
standing for “top-side t’other way ” than as standing for “ top- 
side turf-way.” ‘Tine the candle” is a local expression for 
“light the candle.” And what if itis? Well this: Milton 
(Paradise Lost, x., 1,073) writes thus :— 
“as late the clouds 
Jostling, or pushed with winds, rude in their shock 
Tine the slant lightning.” 

Did he use “tine” then as a past tense? Hardly; and it had 
never occurred to us that “tine” in this passage meant any- 
thing else than to set free. Even so we see now that a difficulty 
is raised, and it is precisely one of those difficulties which lovers 
of literature, as well as pure philologists, will be glad to grapple 
with. “Paullo minora canamus.” From a long but very 
clever and amusing article, written to prove that the “land of 
Coccayne”’ is neither more nor less than the land of cookery, 
we select the following quotation :— 


“But attend to Mahomet for a moment; for his description of 
cookery in Paradise is, as Sir John Falstaff says, ‘ worth the listening 
to.’ In the entertainment of the blessed on their admission into 
Paradise, thus speaks the Prophet. The whole earth will then be as 
one loaf of bread, and for meat they shall have the ox Balam and the 
fish Nun, the lobes of whose livers will suffice seveuty thousand men. 
From this feast every one will be dismissed: to the mansion assigned 
him, where he will have such a share of felicity as is proportionate to 
his merit, but vastly exceeding comprehension or computation, since 
the very meanest in Paradise will have 80,000 servants, seventy-two 
wives of the girls of Paradise, besides the wives he had in this world, 
and a tent erected for him of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds of a very 
large extent. Then he will be waited on by 300 attendants while he 
eats, and shall be served in dishes of gold, whereof 300 shall be set 
before him at once, containing each a different kind of food, the last 
morsel of which will be as grateful as the first; and he wil! also be 
supplied with as many sorts of liquors in vessels of the same metal ; 
and, to complete the entertainment, there will be no want of wine, 
which, though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely allowed in the 
next without danger, since the wine of Paradise will never inebriate, 
though you drink it for ever.” 

But aroint thee, Prophet, aroint thee! And this we say with- 
out committing ourselves to the expression of any belief that the 
virtues of a royntirec or rowantree, so efficacious against British 
witches, could be equally potent against the Commander of the 
Faithful. Agreeing with a judicious writer quoted in this 
volume, we cannot say that we are convinced “ of the identity or 
synonymousness of the two expressions royutiree and aroint 
thee.’ But the argumentation whereby he would prove that the 
two expressions have nothing in common, is more solemn than 
solid :— 
“St. Withold footed thrice through the Woles, 
He met the night-mare and her nine foles, 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee.”’ 


“Tt cannot be supposed that it was necessary for the saint to 
be protected from the sorceries of a night-mare and her fools 
by a royntree. The holiness and piety of his life, which had acquired 
for him the appellation of Saint, were sufficient protection, and gave 
him the power of disarming her at a word; and therefore he does 
not exhibit the royntree substantially to the witch, nor does he pro- 
nounce the mystical name before he proceeds to annul her power of 
doing mischief; but, as the story is related, he first bids her alight, 
and her troth plight, and then disdainfully orders her to begone,— 
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“aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! 


We are afraid that this judgment might be reversed on 
appeal to a court of dialectical philologists, and are glad to 
change the subject. “Tooley” is a corruption of St. Olave, 
is it? We had forgotten that, if we ever knew it; but while 
we are quite willing to believe that “a Tantony pig” isa pig of 
St. Anthony, we could wish that Mr. Gomme had been more 
explicit. What is a pig of St. Anthony ? But it is vain indeed 
to put such a query. This amusing volume raises quite as many 
questions as it solves, and the fact that it does so may be im- 
puted to it as a merit rather than a fault. 

We prefer, however, to fill the short space that is left 
us with anything rather than bootless inquiries. Most 
of our readers are aware that “latter Lammas” is a 
phrase equivalent to “the Greek calends,’’ and signifies 
never. Some of them may have not met with an explana- 
tion of that phrase. Lammas, then, stands as a day of 
accounts, and “latter Lammas” signifies the last day of 
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money, is wever. “ Latter” is used here for “last,” the compara- 
tive for the superlative. And this use, philologically con- 
sidered, is justifiable; though in the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, which will soon be setting more men by the ears 
than the Revised Version of the New ever did, we scarcely expect 
to find a survival of the expression. Strange, too, as the phrase 
in Cranmer’s Bible may sound (“Ballettes of Solomon,” 
chap. vi.), “ Thy chekes are lyke a pece of a pomegranate within 
thy volupers,” we are inclined to believe that it gives the mean- 
ing of the original better than the ‘“ temples within thy locks” 
of our present Version. We must refer the reader to p. 193 of 
this volume for an explanation of the word “ volupers,” for we 
have reached the end of our tether. We have quoted enough, 
we hope, in a desultory way, to show that while there is plenty of 
amusement in this book for readers who are no philologists, there 
is also no lack in it of suggestive information for those who are. 
This admission is not quite consistent with the profession with 
which we started; but we would rather be inconsistent than 
untruthful; and we gladly confess that Mr. Gomme’s volume is 
more valuable than we supposed it to be when we began this 
notice. Sic prosit. 


TWO NOVELS BY AN AMERICAN.* 

Writers with atendency to make delineation of character their 
principal object need to be especially on their guard against the 
introduction of too many insignificant details which hamper a 
story’s progress, cause the attention to flag, and produce an 
impatient, much-ado-about-nothing sort of impression on the 
reader’s mind. Unfortunately, Mr. Hammond has not been 
sufficiently careful in this matter, and he does not redeem the 
error with any unusually brilliant display of power, wit, or 
imagination, nor is he strong in the construction of plots. Hence 
it is not surprising that the two books before us, though neither 
stupid nor uninteresting, and containing considerable merit, can 
yet excite but a placid kind of interest which takes rather more 
“getting up” than augurs well for the success of works of 
fiction. 

The best and most amusing of the two is Lal, which 
depicts life in the Far West, and rough, wild characters who com- 
bine comically curious opposites of good and bad, and in whom 
is exhibited reckless disregard for the laws of the country, side- 
by-side with a punctilious respect for those of their own making, 
and an extreme desire to preserve order of some kind. Itisa 
phase of humanity which has already appeared largely in Bret 
Harte’s pages; but though Mr. Hammond travels over a good 
deal the same ground as that author, he avoids treading exactly 
in his footsteps. The heroine is certainly of the type that Bret 
Harte delights in drawing; that is to say, virtue found in un- 
likely places; what is clean issuing from what is unclean; in 
short, a jewel in a swine’s snout. Her reputed father is a pro- 
fessional horse-thief, who thinks his nefarious proceedings are 
justified by the fact that “it isn’t likely as God Almighty was 
goin’ to make hosses and mules for the perticler use of any cuss 
in perticler,”’ and who is a confirmed liar, drunkard, gambler, 
murderer, and utter scoundrel. Lal, though living with and 
brought-up by this man from babyhood, yet remains untainted 
by her evil surroundings, and develops into an honest, brave, 
innocent, noble-natured, affectionate girl, with whom the reader 
sympathises warmly in the story—though whether he would be 
equally sympathetic if he had to do with her in real life may 
be doubted ; for it must be confessed that she was sadly deficient 
in grammar and knowledge of the convenances, and not quite 
the sort of young woman whom most people would be likely to 
regard as a desirable wife for any relation of their own. Ina 
novel, however, that is immaterial; and as Lal is an interesting 
and likeable personage, and as it is from her that the book takes 
its name, one feels aggrieved at her being kept somewhat in the 
background, instead of occupying the prominent position one 
would like her to have. The portrait upon which most care has 
been bestowed is that of the hero, Tyscovus. He is a young 
Polish Count, whose natural characteristics had caused his father 
to dub him “John Buridan’s Ass”; and as some people may 
not know the history of that animal, and consequently fail to 
comprehend what the nick-name conveys, we subjoin his own 
account of it :— 


“¢My father, like others of my ancestors, was inclined to 
theological studies, and among the works he dipped into were those 








* Lal; and Doctor Grattan. Two Novels. By William A. Hammond. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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of John Buridan, a school-man of the fourteenth century. This 
digsputant, who appears to have had a tendency to the use of the reductio 
ad absurdum, proposed this problem to those who denied the existence 
of free-will in man : ‘ Suppose,”’ said he, “that there is an ass who is 
equally hungry and thirsty, each appetite acting upon him to exactly 
the same extent ; and suppose he has a trough of water on one side 
of him and on the other, at the same distance and relative situation, 
a bundle of hay of like size with the trough of water. Now, which 


will be take first, the water or the hay ?” Of course, if it was 


answered that he would take either one or the other first, John 
Buridan replied, “Then the ass has free-will; he is free to choose, 
and, if an ass, how much more a man!” If the answer was that 
“he would take neither, for that, being equally affected by the two 
substances and appetites, neither could predominate so as to 
influence him,” Buridan had his opportunity to apply the reductio ad 
ubsurdum by asking if it was to be supposed that an ass so situated 
would die of hunger and thirst. Now, as I was always wanting 
more facts and proofs before I could make up my mind to act in 
matters which required deliberation, my father dubbed me ‘John 
Buridan’s Ass,” alleging that I lacked the power to decide in all 
subjects of importance.’ ” 

Seeing that a novelist has always ample means at command for 
making his characters go where he wishes without supernatural 
interference, it is needless absurdity to bring about the hero’s 
transfer from Poland to Colorado by a vision which minutely 
describes every feature of a place he has never seen or heard of 
at a particular latitude and longitude, and tells him that that is 
where he ought to go in order to find the solitude necessary for the 
perfection of his character and the production of a great book 
which he designs writing. In obedience to this vision, he pro- 
ceeds to Colorado, and finds a spot corresponding exactly to the 
description given, as far as the landscape is concerned. But in 
other respects, his supernatural visitor seems to have been less 
well informed, for he falls-in with a vigilance committee that 
nearly lynches him by mistake oy the first night of his arrival ; 
ajburglar whom he fights and leaves for dead, but who comes to 
life again, and makes-ofi with everything portable in the house, 
whilst he has gone to give himself up for the murder he thinks he 
has committed; a sociable doctor with a fascinating daughter ; 
and enthusiastic admirers who are bent upon electing him as their 
legislative representative; and what with these and other dis- 
turbing elements, he certainly cannot be said to find the pre- 
dicted solitude. The author’s object evidently is to show how 
the hero’s inborn difficulty of making-up his mind comes out in 
all his adventures, how readily he is influenced by every fresh 
experience, and how this indecision makes him oscillate in love 
between a diamond rough and a diamond polished,—i.e., Lal 
and the aforesaid doctor’s daughter. This last young lady must 
not be passed over unnoticed, inasmuch as she is a conspicuous 
individual and second heroine of almost equal importance to the 
first. Clever, beautiful, amiable, refined, and all that is charming, 
she is, nevertheless, not without peculiarities at which some wooers 
might take alarm; for she studies medicine, has no hesitation 
about dissecting dead human bodies, and engages eagerly in 
an evolution experiment whose object is to make two snakes 
develop legs, feet, and claws. The attempt succeeds at last, 
though not without costing the lives of the subjects experi- 
mented on; and then, standing by their corpses, she exclaims 
triumphantly that they did not live in vain, for “ what are 
individual snakes, or even individual men and women, in com- 
parison with the demonstration of nature’s law ?” Wherein we 
suspect the author of intending a satire upon scientific experi- 
mentalists, even though he appears to be writing in good-faith ; 
because as the abnormal growth in the unfortunate reptiles was 
produced by confining them in a case heated to one uniform 
temperature, exciting them periodically by alternate doses of 
oxygen and electricity, and altogether exposing them to quite 
unnatural influences, it seems hard to see what nature had to do 
with the matter, except in causing the poor creatures to die 
under the treatment! On the whole, Lal is fairly original and 
amusing, but would gain by greater terseness in many places, 
and is considerably weighted by the amount of elaborate intro- 
spection and analysis of motives which it contains. 


This last criticism applies also to the second of Mr. Hammond's 
works lying before us, Doctor Grattan, which may not inappro- 
priately be termed a medical novel, because the hero is a doctor, 
and because the author displays a sufficiently intimate acquaint- 
ance with medical affairs and technicalities to justify the 
supposition that he must himself belong to the profession. It 
is a quiet, plodding, conscientious, not unreadable story, relating 
chiefly to the falling-in-love of a middle-aged widower. It contains 
one admirably drawn character, Cynthia, the doctor’s daughter, 
but it lacks the movement and stirring scenes of Lal, to which it 
is, in our opinion, decidedly inferior. One thing noticeable in both 








these books is the difference between the picture they give of 
the doctor in a small country place, and that drawn by novelists 
describing the same person in England. Apparently, in America 
he is to be considered as ranking naturally amongst the élite of 
his district, and likely to be better bred, cleverer, more highly 
refined and cultivated than, and in general superior to, any of 
his neighbours. But that is hardly the case with the English 
individual, whom we have sometimes heard denominated 
irreverently, “The Village Pill,” and who supplies the origina} 
of Mr. Huxter in Pendennis and many a similar character. 





A NEW AID TO FRENCH * 

LANGUAGEs are usually taught upon a plan that merely stuffs 
the student with dogmatic rules without providing him with the 
materials for their application. These he is left to gather by 
the way, as if the words and phrases of a language were com- 
paratively unimportant details. A vocabulary may, indeed, be 
thus acquired, but it will contain many words of infrequent 
usage and lack most of those employed for common and con- 
stantly-recurring needs, while no command of phraseology 
will be gained at all. Yet the phraseology of a language 
which does not merely depend upon its grammar, is by 
far its most important and distinctive element. In the 
most closely-allied languages only the simplest propositions 
are mutually convertible by a mere change of vocabulary, 
and even this possibility is a rare one. It is the more rare in 
that “symbolic” words in different languages very seldom com- 
pletely answer each other, and the real sense of a long assemblage 
of words often turas upon some little monosyllabic preposition 
or other “ symbolic” term, the name neither of a thing, a state, 
an attribute, nor an action, but the sign of a relation. 

The truth is, languages are not taught at all, but only the 
grammars of languages. Something possibly may be alleged in 
defence of this system, so far as the classical languages are con- 
cerned, though the present writer is rather inclined, with the 
Head Master of University College School, to view even Greek 
and Latin grammar as means, not as ends. But, with regard 
to modern languages, there can be no question that a knowledge 
of words and phrases is of much greater importance than a 
mere familiarity with grammatical rules, which were, indeed, 
best gained by dint of practice in careful reading and trans- 
lation. M. de la Moriuiére has seized this truth ; and although, 
we believe, verging on his eightieth year, has not shirked a task 
which must have cost him very great labour and thought. All 
the big grammars put together are of less avail towards a 
thorough command and nice comprehension of French than 
this volume of some two hundred and fifty pages, in which a 
perfect acquaintance is displayed both with the needs of the 
learner and the correlative duties of the teacher. Possessed of 
an ordinary stock of what Mr. Earle calls “ presentive words ” 
and of a quite elementary acquaintance with accidence and 
syntax, the student of French who should read and re-read what 
there need be no hesitation about calling the very best aid ever 
vouchsafed him, will acquire a command of the language requiring 
nothing but practice to make it perfect. The first part of the 
treatise deals with those most important but not easily manage- 
able words, the prepositions. “The principal cause,” says M. 
de la Morinitre, ‘‘ of the difficulties which affect prepositions 
arises from about four hundred words—adjectives, verbs, and 
participles—which must be united with the infinitive, following 
sometimes with, sometimes without, a preposition.” In nine 
cases out of ten, it is true, the English preposition may be 
directly translated ; but the tenth case recurs with great abso- 
lute frequency. The most common confusion is that of the pre- 
positions “i” and “de;” and it is not easy to enunciate any 
rule governing their use. Generally, “a” implies purpose, 
object, or tendency, some movement of thought or action; 
“de,” a more intimate connection, partitive, contemporaneous, 
or immediately successive; the absence of both, a still closer 
connection. But, on the whole, example is better than precept 
in this matter; and the various uses of these and the other 
French prepositions are abundantly illustrated by aptly-chosen 
sentences, to a study of which the reader is referred. He will 
find the task not in the least a tedious, but, on the contrary, an 
interesting one, and will thus as rapidly as pleasantly gain that 
sort of instinctive power of right choice in the use of French 
prepositions which ordinary Englishmen enjoy with regard to 
the employment of the auxiliaries “ shall ” and “ will.” 
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The second part deals with a subject of higher importance 
and greater extent,—the fundamental idioms of the French 
language. Poorer in its vocabulary, French is far richer in its 
phraseology than English. This wealth gives it a terseness and 
lucidity no existing language can boast of; but no doubt 
deprives it of flexibility and adaptability. Very slight shades 
of meaning, especially new shades, are, on the whole, better 
rendered in English than in French; and French prose—still 
more French poetry—though less obscure than our own, is less 
profound and suggestive. Of course, nothing like a complete 
collection of idiomatic phrases is attempted. M. de la Morinicre 
maintains that “except in a few cases the run of an English 
and a French sentence is exactly the same.” This is certainly 
an over-statement, for the French use of reflective, and the 
English use of passive, verbs almost suffice to differentiate 
the form of the sentence in the two languages. Formal 

‘ idioms, however, as dependent partly upon grammar and partly 
upon style, are not here treated of. Real idioms, idioms of 
expression not of structure, are alone dealt with. 

One of Boswell’s obiter dictu is that “there is for every 
thought a certain nice adaptation of words which none other 
could equal, and which, when a man has been so fortunate as 
to hit, he has attained in the particular case the perfection of 
language.” The truth of this saying is better exemplified in 
the phraseology of French than in that of any other language, 
and is abundantly illustrated in M. de la Moriniére’s rich and 
well-chosen collection of phrases in constant use. These. are 
generally, but not always, capable of being rendered by some 
answering idiom in English, but never by a literal version. 
The arrangement leaves something, perhaps, to be desired; 
but for practical purposes, the order of presentation—which is, 
roughly, that of the importance of the phrases—is not open to 
any serious exception. The idioms in both languages are so 
brought together as mutually to explain each other; and the book 
ought to be nearly as useful to a Frenchman as to an English- 
man. The finer shades of meaning are admirably given, and 
are often such as no dictionary affords. Thus the suddenness 
of noircir is distinguished from the gradualness of se noircir ; 
the idea involved in surfaire of the seller asking more than he 
is willing to accept is noted; the transitive use of tomber as a 
verb of criticism is illustrated; the differences between parti and 
partie, and the various meanings of both words, between neuf 
and nouveau, oui and si, il est and c'est, and the peculiarities of 
a host of other expressions, are abundantly exemplified. The 
various meanings of the verbs make, take, improve, miss, indulge, 
match, and many others are exactly rendered in French, and 
the proper phrases given answering to the numerous English 
verbs, such as walk, drive, vide, hint, bake, hurt, &c., that have 
no single equivalents in French. ‘The important verb faire 
is treated with considerable fulness ; and valuable explanatory 
lists are given of words having a restricted or special meaning, 
of homonyms, and of words similar but not identical in form or 
in signification in the two languages. Thus, iéfropole (an archie- 
piscopal church) is distinguished from ietropolis, pathos (bathos) 
from pathos le pathélique, and so on; while many words in ion 
are shown to have a different termination in French, though the 
body of the word remains unchanged. The euphemistic use of 
the conditional, where we should employ the present, in such 
verbs as savoir, pouvoir, is likewise explained ; and the mean- 
ings given of many of the curious idioms in which le, lv, en, y 
are used as particles, not as pronouns, such as en découdie (fight 
a duel), xe pas y toucher (sham innocence), vous me la daillez 
belle (you would impose upon me), and many others. But 
within the limits of a review it is impossible to give a just 
notion of the value of M. de la Moriniére’s labours. The reader 
must be referred—and he is confidently referred—to the book 
itself, a thoroughly good one, needing only to be cheapened in 
price, and rendered more compact in form, to run through a 
series of editions. 


MR. OXENHAM’S SHORT STUDIES * 
We question whether Mr. Oxenham has done wisely in repub- 
lishing his Short Studies, Ethical and Religious, from the 
Saturday Review, in their present form, although we prefer to 
have them as they stand to losing them altogether. They bear, 
however, unmistakable signs of the purpose for which they were 
originally designed—of slight sketches, calling attention in 
most cases to books or articles of interest at a particular time, 
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with just sufficient of original reflection and comment to arouse 
the reader's interest, and to lead him to pursue the matter 
further in the work under review if he has a mind to. Such 
essays are necessarily cast in a form which is naturally 
ephemeral. They touch too lightly on the questions with which 
they deal to be considered serious contributions to the literature 
of any subject. And although the book before us presents 
excellent specimens of this class of writing, that fact only serves 
to remind us how essentially unsuited the best of such work is 
for permanent life. The easy style, the abundance of acute re- 
marks, the frequency of epigrammatic expressions, and at the 
same time the constant evidence that: the writer is unable or 
unwilling to get to the bottom of the questions he raises, are 
plain indications of the original and fitting purpose of the 
essays. <A well-known editor of one of our quarterly reviews 
was once engaged in an argument with an editor of a weekly 
paper. The latter was so much the readier with repartee, and 
with answers sufficient for the moment, though not reaching 
the root of the matter in debate, that his opponent found him- 
self worsted, but not in the least convinced. ‘Iam sure Iam 
right,” he said, “ but you are too quick for me. The fact is that 
you have a weekly mind, and I have a quarterly.” And so we 
say that there are unmistakable signs, not, indeed, in Mr, 
Oxenham, but in his book, of the weekly mind. 

We have said that the publication of these essays seems to us 
unadvisable “ in their present form,” because we should naturally 
be the last to deny that very important and useful matter may 
be contained in such articles; and there is abundance of such 
matter in Mr. Oxenham’s book. We believe that, reduced to 
about half its bulk, in order to avoid repetitions, and rewritten 
to some extent, with a view to connecting the thoughts and 
giving them more definite purpose, the book would have been a 
good one. And it abounds in suggestive and happily- 
expressed passages; but the vagueness of its raison détre, 
and the lack of definiteness in its design, may be gathered 
from the unsatisfactory nature of the author’s own attempt 
at explanation on the subject. He remarks in his pre- 
face that “there can be little doubt ...... that much 
of the vague Agnosticism prevalent among us just now 
in various forms, and professed with various degrees of 
eager or otiose assent, may be traced to the failure or 
refusal to realise distinctly what is meant by such terms as 
belief, dogma, religion, theism, revelation.” That modern 
Agnostics in some degree travesty Theism in their account of 
it, may be true enough; but to suppose that definitions of 
belief, dogma, revelation, would be of any assistance in the 
Agnostic controversy, seems to us so preposterous, as only 
to make the absence of unity in the book more apparent from 
so far-fetched an attempt to find a common object for the various 
sketches. Agnosticism deals entirely with questions antecedent 
to dogma and revelation; and it is of little use to speak to 
those who consider the human faculties radically incompetent 
to obtain certain or coherent knowledge of any supersensible 
existence of the details of dogma and revelation. It is the 
principle of knowledge, and not the matter known, which needs 
definition in their minds. 

Judged, however, by the merits of its detached thoughts, the 
book is undoubtedly a good one; and we proceed to place before 
our readers some of the passages which struck us in the course 
of our reading as containing in embryo very fruitful and valuable 
suggestions. 
the contrast between the spirit of generous unquestioning belief 
and the sceptical temper :— 

“Tn the first place, then, the most rigid critic will hardly venture 
to maintain that the world could afford to dispense with the temper 
of ardent, if you will, unreasoning belief. Undoubtedly, every 
religion which deserves the name has put a high price upon it, and 
none so emphatically as the religion of the New Testament. Un- 
doubtedly, also, we owe to it much, if not most of what is ‘lovely and 
of good report’ in human character, and noble in human deeds. Our 
cathedrals, our creeds, our liturgies, our varied ministries of com- 
passion for every form of human suffering, are a bequest from the 
age of faith, the spirit of chivalry was its special creation, and we 
could ill spare those elements in modern society which are more or 
less directly traceable to that spirit. ven in matters of purely 
secular interest we owe much to the same source. It is now pretty 
generally admitted that the Crusades were, to use the words of a 
modern writer, far removed from sympathy with any form of 
Christian belief, dictated by wise and statesmanlike instincts, and 
essential for the defence of European civilisation against the inroads 
of the Turk; but the motive-impulse was derived from the passionate 
exhortation of Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard, not from considera- 
tions of worldly policy. Consider, again, how much that is loveable 
and praiseworthy, and energetic for good in individuals, springs 
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from the trustful and affectionate element in our nature. It is the 
element of friendship, the root of self-sacrifice, the impetus to every 
species of philanthropic effort ; it finds expression in the familiar 
proverb, Noblesse oblige... . .s Faith and scepticism stand to 
each other much in the relation of poetry and criticism. The 
purely sceptical spirit can no more produce heroic acts than 
the most admirable German commentators on Homer or Shakespeare 
could have written the Iliad or Macbeth. Scepticism tests; but faith 
alone creates. And more than that, we feel intuitively that there is 
something not only imperfect, but absolutely repulsive, in the purely 
sceptical spirit—der Geist der stets verneint—which is satisfied with 
nothing, is always detecting latent evil under the form of good, and 
withholds its love from whatever it cannot fully understand...... 
The great and pressing danger lies not in the spirit of faith or the 
spirit of scepticism in themselves, but in the unnatural antagonism of 
what should be natural allies. .... . Let it be fairly admitted that 
in religion, as in knowledge and in life, the spirit of devotion and the 
gpitit of enquiry have cach their proper sphere and their work, and 
that neither can attain its proper end without the assistance of the 
other.” 

The analogy touched upon in the course of this passage between 
faith and human love has always seemed to us especially sug- 
gestive. Both have, as a necessary part of them, the element of 
generosity. It has been said that the essence of a man’s love 
is devotion ; of a woman’s, trust. “J’aison amour, il a ma foi,” 
sings the heroine of the “ Chanson de Florian.” But both the 
devotion of the man and the trust of the woman become im- 
possible if it is attempted to base them upon acold and critical 
scrutiny. They rest upon considerations which would not have 
their due weight with one whose temper in the matter was critical. 
An acute writer has observed that a man’s happiest thought, 
if he loves a woman, is not “ how she loves me,” but “how good 
she is ;” and it'is the appreciation and love of what is beautiful in 
her character which makes him devote himself to her in spite of 
her faults. The critical spirit, on the contrary, so readily sees 
the faults, and has-so little sympathy with that which was so 
much to the other that the faults did not with him weigh one 
feather against it, as to be fatal to real devotion. And so, too, 
with a woman’s trust; it is a keen sense of being deeply cared- 
for by one who she knows would do anything for her, which is 
generally at the root of her feeling. A critical weighing of every 
quality would kill that generousand grateful instinct which is the 
natural and sufficient basis for her love. Religious faith may 
be said to partake in some sense of the nature of a man’s love 
and a woman’s alike,—that is to say, it contains in it the ele- 
ments alike of devotion and of trust. And it is surely true to 
say, by parity of reasoning, that just as in both the instances we 
have named, so much only of the sceptical temper is needed as 
to show that devotion and trust are not misplaced,—that the 
devotion is to one who is grateful and good, that trust is placed 
in one who is trustworthy and devoted,—but not that excess of 
sceptical caution which feels more keenly the faults than the 
goodness, the shortcomings than the devotion, and so dulls the 
perception of what is most important; so, too, in religious 
inquiry, the first object should be generously to appreciate all 
that is worthy and great in religion,—not, it is true, without some 
wariness, lest you should give your whole heart to what is un- 
worthy of it, but with an eye rather for what is noble and 
truthful than for what is defective, remembering that as there is 
nothing perfectly good under the sun, so there is no system of 
belief under the sun which does not present some apparent spots, 
though they be in the highest creeds but as the spots in the sun 
himself. 

And now let us give one more specimen of our author’s style 
from an essay of a very different class from the one we have 
just been noticing. In the study on ‘The Power of Tinsel”’ 
Mr. Oxenham thus humorously describes the path to fortune 
and reputation of the successful physician, who earns his 
success rather by the showy gifts of manner, tact, and ap- 
pearance, than by those qualities which should properly be 
AS ake . << . s : ° _ 
distinctive of those most eminent in their profession :— 

“Manners maketh man,’ according to the proverb. Manners make 
wealthy physicians and influential bishops in very scber fact. Who 
are they that enjoy the largest practice and the highest reputafion 
for medical skill, whose word is law to a whole host of dyspeptic 
dowagers and anxious mothers, whose visits are regarded as a favour, 
aud their saloons thronged by a crowd of expectant votaries, and 
who suck thereout no small advantage? Not always the men who 
have most completely mastered the secrets of medical science, or who 
have cured the greatest number of their patients. Few people 
inquire or care about that. The velvet tread, the unctuous pressure 
of the hand, the silvery intonation, the sympathetic yet reassuring 
smile, these are the infallible passports to many hearts, and, 
what is more, to many pockets. The Job’s-comforter who insists 
with obtrasive honesty on telling disagreeable truths, who pronounces 
with merciless fidelity the death-warrant of the patient whom no 
human skill can save, and refuses to be fee’d by the interesting 





hypochondriac who likes to combine the luxury of valetudinar- 
ianism with the luxury of health, will too often at best be treated 
with cold respect. He will not be trusted or employed. Far other 
is the lot of the pompous sciolist, who knows, in a different sense 
from the apostles, how to become all things to all men, and more 
especially to all women. His cures, where any cure was needed, will 
be few. But he can whisper bland nothings into the doting mother’s 
ear, as he suggests some new remedy, as futile as the last, to mock 
the last agonies of her dying child. He is never at a loss when all is 
over to account for his skill being baffled by circumstances over 
which he had no control. The case was exceptional, or he was called 
in too late; and in the meantime, by the chronic treatment of 
imaginary ailments, he has won his income and his name. We have 
heard of a physician receiving fifteen guineas each time for a visit, 
repeated every other day for years, his only real business being to 
condole in a professional manner with the wife of his osteusible patient, 
who was a hopeless invalid.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ FALCON.’* 

We hope we have exactly hit the right time—when wealthy 
yachtsmen are overhauling their vessels and thinking of their 
plans for the coming autumn—for drawing their attention to 
this interesting and, if our judgment is worth anything, reliable 
account of a yachting tour along the Eastern coast of Scuth 
America and up some of the tributaries of the La Plata; 
whence the journey was continued, on horseback, for several 
hundred miles, to the forgotten and almost deserted city of 
Tucuman—an old Spanish town of the Argentine Republic 
—at the foot of the Andes, and on the banks of the Rio 
Dulce. In common honesty, we must explain that this is not 
a tour to be compassed in a lovg vacation. It occupied our 
author twenty months. It was accomplished in a thirty- 
ton yawl, and was beset with so many difficulties and 
dangers that all his volunteer crew—friends of his own—had 
gradually deserted him, before he finally left the ‘Falcon’ at 
Barbadoes with the last member of his original crew—his in- 
valuable and faithful cook, who was too ill to proceed. Mr. 
Knight is a very fair writer; and in telling a story is as 
good as he is in sailing and commanding a yacht. His book 
is neither superficial nor tedious; he has been neither scornful 
of what he has heard by the way, nor credulous; and _ his 
pictures exaggerate neither the gloomy nor the pleasant aspects 
of his experience. Indeed if he had reported fewer refreshing 
drinks, and had been less redundant in gloating over the beauty 
of the damsels he encountered, we should not have had any 
seriour exception to take to his delightful book of travel, 
which is as pleasant reading for those who do their yachting by 
the fireside, as it is valuable for the veritable yachtsman. 

But this is the sort of book that can speak for itself, and 
for which the appetite is whetted by extracts; while the 
interest is not spoiled by lifting the curtain, here and there, 
on the adventures, as it is when a novel is in the case. We 
shall not apologise, therefore, for making considerabie extracts. 
At Rosario Mr. Knight and his party left their yacht in the 
Parana, and made their way by land to Cordoba, Santiago, and 
Tucuman. We should think there must. have been an almost 
ghostly feeling excited, after a long journey in the wilds, on 
suddenly coming upon the old world city of Cordoba, in the 
midst of a wilderness which stretches up to its very walls, and 
“to the edge of its medieval streets and squares,” and which 
yet has a cathedral, a university, and numerous churches. The 
great square of Alameda is thus described :— 

“Tt is strictly old-world and Spanish; a solemnity pervades the 
severe enclosure, deserted as it gencrally is, save for some silent 
stalking fraile with shovel hat, or black-draped chiiia, well har- 
monising with the spot. This square is laid out with ‘strictest mathe- 
matical regularity; round it are the usual white, grated. windowed, 
ove-storied houses, with no shop-windows gay with display of goods 
—lifeless, prison-like. A lake of water occupies the certre of the 
Alameda, in the middle of which is an island cut into some mathe- 
matical figure, with a bright white temple of Greek architecture on 
it. There is a cold, artificial, confined look ahout the whole place, 
that seems strikingly emblematic of the old life of the ecclesiastical 
stronghold, austere, working in a narrow groove, never looking beyond 
its own limited horizon of the cloister wall. Rows of fine willows 
once bordered this lake, but during the tremendous hurricane that 
swept over Cordoba two years back, all these were uprooted. This 
must have been a fearful tempest, it bent double every heavy iron 
and brazen cross that tops the manifold steeples of this city of 
churches, and thus they still remain as we saw them, sloping all 
one way, asign to the traveller of what a South-American pampero 
can do at times. This dreamy Alameda, so lonely and stern of 
aspect, that one would imagine it had never been awakened to any 
show of life, save by the excitement of some auto-da-fé of heathen 
Indians, does wake up in a languid sort of way once a day. Towards 
the late afternoon, when the shadows of the Sierras come down to the 
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city, and the southern cross with a myriad stars begins to illamine 
the delightful night of inland South America, the haughty Spanish 
beauties come forth in their carriages, and drive round and reund the 
lake for three-quarters of an hour or so, while a considerable crowd of 
chifias and others of the lower orders promenade on fcot, marvelling 
at the white beauty of the upper caste.” 


Between Cordoba and Tucuman the ride was wonderfully 
various. One day the party rode amongst gorgeous flowers, on 
another over hot sand, again through salt marshes or through a 
vegetation painfully sharp and prickly :— 


“The colouring of the jungle seemed now of an almost unnatural 
brilliancy. Strange thorny shrubs, flowers, and capsicums, with leaves 
of all shapes and hues, thickly covered the ground, but nearly all were 
of a dazzling metallic lustre, some gleaming like blue steel, others 
like burnished yellow gold, or red copper, or still darker bronze. 
The snakes and birds and beetles, too, that fed on the acrid juices of 
these seemed to have acquired from them the same mineral sheen, 
so brightly flashed their gorgeous wings and scales. Glorious con- 
volvuli, with large blossoms of various colours, wound luxuriantly over 
every bush.” 


Amongst these lovely plants, however, lurked one fatal to 
horses—the chuchu—of which we have an interesting and 
curious account; and, as a sort of antidote to this picture, we 
are presented, a few pages further on, with that of the succulent 
oukli, the salvation of man and beast in these arid and 
waterless regions. One more plant we must mention, namely, 
the coco-leaf, of which Mr. Knight gives us a curious account, 
and of the effects—pleasant and dangerous—of the habit of 
chewing it. But we must leave the rare plants and birds and 
fish of those always strange, often wild, and often lovely regions ; 
and we must pass unnoticed our traveller’s descriptions of 
Santiago and Tucuman, and the cities of the Parana and 
Paraguay, with all the exquisite beauties of their shores and the 
dangerous sport in their neighbourhood. Nor have we space 
for the people and the politics of those lawless Republics, 
nor for the dangers and delays of river and ocean sailing, and 
much else that is well worth lingering over, for we must keep 
room for what seems to us the most strange and the wildest part 
of Mr. Knight’s story, and that which contains the most exciting 
adventures—we mean his account of his landing on and 
explorations of the barren island of Trinidad. The difficulties 
of landing and embarking, of climbing out of the land-locked 
bays, and still more of climbing down again; the disappointing 
search for water, which was nearly ending fatally ; the attacks 
of the angry sea-birds, and the danger of being eaten alive by 
the bold and fearless land-crabs, make-up a mass of incident 
such as we only expect to find in sensational stories for boys. 
Mr. Knight thus describes this island, dreary and volcanic, save 
for the tree-ferns on the high inland plateau :— 


“The lower slopes were formed of débris, loose stones of every 
size, that the slightest touch dislodged, so even this portion of the 
ascent was not unattended with danger. Above these steep inclines 
of rolling stones was an almost precipitous wall, hundreds of feet in 
height, of basaltic formation, rising in shattered regular-shaped 
columns similar to those of the Giant’s Causeway. So many were 
the inequalities of surface offered to the climber’s foot, that to ascend 
this would not have seemed an alarming feat to any one with a good 
head, were he sare of his foothold. But we soon found the mountain 
to be literally rotten. The columns were broken through at short in- 
tervals, and crambled away when one grasped them. There was not 
one stone that was not loose and ready to topple down. ‘Thus, after 
struggling up to a much greater height than prudence should have 
sanctioned, for we had some narrow shaves, we were compelled to 
give in, weary and disappointed, and confess that we had landed in 
vain, having fallen on a cove from which there was no escape in any 
direction, surrounded by impassable cliffs. As we discovered after- 
wards, this savage spot afforded a good specimen of the nature of the 
island. Utterly barren mountains rose from a coral beach, mountains 
that were rotten—and the whole island is so—burnt and shaken to 
pieces by the fires and earthquakes of volcanic action. What struck 
us as remarkable was, that though in this cove there was no live 
vegetation of any kind, there were traces of an abundant extinct 
vegetation. The mountain slopes were thickly covered with dead 
wood, wood, too, that had evidently long since been dead ; some of 
these leafless trunks were prostrate, some still stood up as they had 
grown; many had evidently been trees of considerable size, bigger 
round than a man’s body. They were rotten, brittle, and dry, and 
made glorious fuel. This wood was close-grained, of a red colour, 
and much twisted. When we afterwards discovered that over the 
whole of this extensive island, from the beach up to the summit of 
the highest mountain—at the bottom and on the slopes of every now 
barren ravine, on whose loose rolling stones no vegetation could 
possibly take root—these dead trees were strewed as closely as is 
possible for trees to grow ; and when we further perceived that they 
all seemed to have died at one and the same time, as if plague- 
struck, and that not one single live specimen, young or old, was to be 
found anywhere, our amazement was increased. At one time Trinidad 
must have been one magnificent forest, presenting to passing vessels 
a far different appearance to that it now does, with its inhospitable 
and barren crags. The deseriptions given in the Directory allude to 
these forests; therefore, whatever catastrophe it may have been that 








killed-off all the vegetation of the island, it must have occurred 
within the memory of man.” 


It is not a pleasant conclusion to our notice of this interest. 
ing book, but we cannot omit the description of the horrible 
land-crabs of Trinidad; and we trust our readers will forgive 
the horror for the sake of the picturesqueness :— 


“ But the land-crabs certainly looked their part of goblin guardians 
of the approaches to the wicked magician’s fastness. They were 
fearful as the firelight fell on their yellow cynical faces, fixed as that 
of the sphinx, but fixed in a horrid grin. Those who have observed 
this foulest species of crab will know my meaning. Smelling the 
fish we were cooking, they came down the mountains in thousands 
upon us. We threw them lumps of fish, which they devoured with 
crab-like slowness, yet perseverance. It is a ghastly sight, a land- 
crab at his dinner. A huge beast was standing a yard from me; I 
gave him a portion of fish and watched him. He looked at me 
straight in the face with his outstarting eyes, and proceeded with his 
two front claws to tear up his food, bringing bits of it to his mouth 
with one claw, as with a fork. But all this while he never looked at 
what he was doing; his face was fixed in one position, staring at me. 
And when I looked around, lo! there were half a dozen others all 
steadily feeding, but with immovable heads turned to me with that 
fixed basilisk stare. It was indeed horrible, and the effect was 
nightmarish in the extreme. While we slept that night they attacked 
us, and would certainly have devoured us, had we not awoke, and 
did eat holes in our clothes. One of us had to keep watch, so as to 
drive them from the other two, otherwise we should have had no 
sleep. Imagine a sailor cast alone on this coast, weary, yet unable 
to sleep a moment on account of these ferocious creatures. Aftera 
few days of an existence full of horror, he would die raving mad, 
and then be consumed in an hour by his foes. In all Dante’s 
Inferno there is no more horrible a suggestion of punishment than 
this. As I was keeping watch over the others I threw a large stone 
at one of two great crabs that were approaching the sleepers. It 
broke through his armour and killed him. His death produced an 
effect on his companion that I little expected, and which, I confess, 
made me feel quite uncomfortable and nervous in my exhausted con- 
dition. The reptile stopped when his companion fell, a copious foam 
then poured from his mouth, and his two eyes started right out of his 
head, hanging on to the ends of two long strings or horns. When I 
saw this ghastly exhibition I did half believe for a time that I was in 
a land of magic, surrounded by more than earthly enemies. The foul 
birds luckily slept, so we had not to defend curselves against their 
attacks as well, or I know not how we should have got through the 
night. As it was, the ever-crowding crabs produced an almost 
delirium-tremens sort of an effect on the imagination of a lonely 
watcher. But we managed to get through the night without affording 
them the unwonted luxury of a human supper.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Songs and Raymes for the Little Ones. Compiled by Mary T. 
Morrison. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.)—This is 
a capital collection. There are didactic pieces, and pieces purely 
entertaining ; there is good sense, and, what is perhaps more diffi- 
cult to produce, good nonsense ; in fact, there is just what the “little 
ones’? want. Here is one of the more serious kind, for it is always 
a risky experiment to try a piece of nonsense, the taste for which is 
a very subtle matter indeed :— 

‘Wat THE Cuorr Sana Arour THE New BONNET. 
A foolish little maiden bought a fuolish little bonnet, 
With a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit of lace upon it; 


And that the other maidens of the little town might know it, 
She thought she’d go to meeting the next Sunday, just to show it. 


But though the little bonnet was scarce larger than a dime, 

The getting of it settled proved to be a work of time; 

So when ’twas fairly tied, all the bells had stopped their ringing, 

And when she came to mecting, sure enough the folks were sin,;ing. 

So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at the door ; 

And she shook her ruffles out behind, and smoothed them down before. 

* Hallelujah! hallelujah!’ sang the choir above her head. ; 
‘Hardly knew you! hardly knew you’ were the words she thought they said. 
This made the little maiden feel so very, very cross, 

That she gave her little mouth a twist, her little head a toss ; 

For she thought the very hymn they sang was all about her bonnet, 

With the ribbon, and the feather, and the bit of lace upon it. 


And she would not wait to listen to the sermon, or the prayer, 
But pattered down.the sileut street, and hurried up the stair, 
Till she reached her little bureau, and in a bandbox on it, 
Ifad hidden, safe from critic’s eye, her fooo ish little bonnet. 


Which proves, my litt’e maidens, that each of you will find, 
In every Sabbath service but an echo of your mind ; 

And the silly little head, that’s filled with silly little airs, 
Will never get a blessing from sermon or from praye’s.”’ 

A Tangled Skein. By Cecil Craven. 1 vol. (London Literary 
Society.) —This is an almost faultless little village idyll. The scene 
is laid in German Switzerland. The brothers—both very nice fellows 
—fall in love with the same girl; but, as all three are good and un- 
selfish, everything comes right in the end, and perfectly naturally 
too. Faithful dogs, lovely mountain scenery, a quaint old cathedral 
town, and art—both in music and carving—all lend their aid to this 
attractive little story. If there is a weak point, it is that just when 
a young man wants a little sympathetic advice, a wild legend, not 
pleasant, but wonderfully appropriate to his own case, is related to 
him. The English is not absolutely perfect, but not far off. We 
hope Miss Craven will give us some more of such pleasant stories. 
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Higher Education in Germany and England. By Charles Bird, B.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Bird has much to tell us about 
schools (the Gymnasium, the Real-Gymnasium, and the Realschule) 
in Germany, and we are very much interested in reading it. But 
when he comes to England, and “descends on particulars,” we find 
ourselves differing from him. He complains that education is too 
expensive. Many persons will be inclined to agree. But let us look 
at his figures. He imagines a school, a first-grade school, let it be 
noted, of 500 boys. There is to be a lower school of 400 boys, 
taught by ten masters. This gives forty for each, about twice too 
many. Four of these ten are to receive £130 per annum, and 
six £150. Is this pay for which first-rate men will be content 
to work? Will it be worth while to prolong the education, say, 
to twenty-two years of age, to get £150 at the end? The 
upper school is to contain 100 boys, with three masters at £200 
a year each, and the head-master is to receive the enormous 
sum of £500. This is to be the great prize! Teaching now attracts 
some of the ablest men. Cut down its pay like this, and it will get 
but a very inferior class. Of course, if this is no objection, the fees 
can be reduced to the £6 and £9 of which Mr. Bird speaks. We will 
give by contrast the numbers of the staff of a London day-school, 
the numbers of which may be taken at 600. There are, besides a 
head-master, twenty-five masters in classics, mathematics, and sub- 
jects classed as “ English’’ (including history, &c.), one for chemistry 
and physics, ten for other languages, and sivteen for drawing, sing- 
ing, &c. Here is a total of more than forty, or, reckoning that all 
are not engaged all day, not Jess than forty. But here the fees have 
to be more than three times Mr. Bird’s average; and the masters are 
but indifferently paid after all. Mr. Bird thinks, too, of giving board 
and education for £26 per annum. Why, a boy’s dinners alone, if 
you give him good meat, bread, and vegetables, will cost nearly half 
that sum. We take forty weeks in the year, and allow tenpence a 
day. However desirable, from an economical point of view, Mr. 
Williamson’s reforms may be, we cannot believe that they are 
practicable. 

We have received the first volume of Cassell’s Popular Gardening, 
edited by D. T. Fish (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Fish, who has been 
assisted by numerous contributors, both scientific and practical, has 
produced here a useful book. He deals with both the flewer-garden 
and the kitchen-garden, with the greenhouse and the open-air bed, 
with roses and cabbages, with vines, and other things without number. 
Suburban-gardening and window-gardening are specially treated. 

Our Noble and Gentle Families of Royal Descent. Compiled by 
Joseph Forster. (Hatchards.)—Here is a quarto of imposing appear- 
ance, and, as may be judged from the reputation of its compiler, of solid 
value. The number of names included in the general index as those 
of persons who can claim royal descent is nothing less than amaaing. 
There are thirty-two pages of them. We do not pretend to have 
counted them; but we may say that the last page alone contains one 
hundred and ninety-one. Taking this as an average, we shouid get a 
total of more than six thousand. And this number does not at all 
represent the real extent of the diffusion of blood-royal. Mr. Glad- 
stone, for instance, appears in the list, standing alone, whereas all 
the numerous Gladstone kindred share the honour of the same 
descent. We notice in the list the names of Fowell Buxton, Tennyson, 
FitzGerald (Knight of Kerry), Fox (the Quaker family), Law (Lord 
Ellenborough), Lushington, Charles Stewart Parnell, Wolseley, 
Wordsworth, cunt. multis aliis. 

Essays of Elia. Illustrated. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.)—This is 
a handsome edition of the famous essays, adorned with etchiugs and 
other illustrations, which do not appear to us to be of more than 
moderate merit. The general aspect of the volume, which is a small 
quarto, the paper, and the print, are all that could be desired. Person- 
ally, we should prefer a volume that could be held in the hand ; but 
for an edition of the statelier kind, to adorn the shelves, this is 


. worthy of praise. 


Free England. By “H.E.B.” (Jarro!d and Sons.)—These “ Old 
Stories of the English Parliament, dedicated to English Boys,” 
deserve a word of praise. One is rather accustomed in these days, 
and not without some reason, to speak slightingly of the great 
English Assembly. It cannot but profit to be reminded of what it 
has done for liberty in the past. Simon de Montfort and Edward I., 
Sir John Eliot and John Hampden, are among the great personages 
connected with the history. The Revolution of 1688, the career of 
‘‘The Great Commoner,” “The Abolition of the Slave Trade,”’ 
“Catholic Emancipation,” and the “Reform Bills” (of 1832) are 
later subjects. 

Only an Incident. By Grace Denis Litchfield. (D. Douglas.)— 
A satirical reviewer might say that the title is an exaggerated 
account of the contents of this novel, that it does not really contain 
even one incident. Joppa is an old-world town—for there seems to 
be an “old world ” even in the States—strongly reminding us of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Crawford.” Here we are introduced to an active-minded 
young clergyman, aud to Phebe Lane, who loves him. On Joppa 





descends an overpowering young woman, the idol of Phebe’s heart ; 
and the clergyman, who was inclining before to poor little Miss Lane, 
falls in love with her. She flirts with him, so far as so magnificent a 
creature can, then goes away and forgets him. It is “only an in- 
cident” in her life ; but Phebe dies. There is mnch excellent descrip- 
tion in the tale, the best, perhaps, being Mrs. Upjohn’s sewing-party. 
Some of our readers will have already seen it in the Century. 


Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—We have been glad to bestow no stinted 
praise on previous series of Johnny Ludlow; but we cannot honestly 
say that this third series is as good as its predecessors. It is always 
readable,—that is a quality in which Mrs. Wood, with her easy, 
natural style, never is wanting,—and there are some good sketches 
init. ‘“Jellico’s Pack,” for instance, is a powerfully. written little 
story. We do not know whether the “tally-man” has ever appeared 
in fiction before. (We may explain that he is a very dangerous 
trader, who lets his customers—who, it may be said, are always 
women—have goods, unknown to their husbands, to be paid for by 
weekly instalments.) Anyhow, his iniquities and the miseries which 
he causes are well portrayed in this sketch. Johnny, too, for once 
abandons his réle of chorus, and produces a five-pound note with 
which he helps one of Mr. Jellico’s victims out of the toils. 
In ‘Caromel’s Farm” we cannot see anything better than a 
sufficiently commonplace tale of bigamy ; and in “ Lady Jenkins ” one 
equally commonplace of poisoning. The least ingenious reader will 
guess the end at once, when a rich old lady, attended by a companion 
of unknown antecedents, shows symptoms which the doctors cannot 
understand. But surely the doctors ought to have understood when 
the agent was nothing more subtle than a continuous administration 
of brandy-and-water. On the other hand, “ Janet Carey,” with its 
sequel, ‘Dr. Knox,” is a good love-story. The mystery of the 
ransacked “secretary ”’ is well-managed. Mrs. Wood is so consistent 
and generally so exact in her realism, that we cannot help asking 
how it was that “a tall young fellow of twenty ’’ could have found 
time to become a solicitor ? (p. 103.) Ie must have been caught very 
young. 

General (Gordon’s Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, and 
Armenia. Edited by Demetrius C. Boulger. (Chapman ard Hall.) 
—These letters cover a period of a little more than four years. 
General, then Lieutenant Gordon, R.E., went out to the Crimea early 
in 1855. His descriptions of the siege are admirably plain and 
straightforward. He magnifies nothing; tells of our reverses, as 
e.g., our unsuccessful attacks on the Redan, with perfect candour, 
but is not without enthusiasm. Of the second attack, he says signi- 
ficantly, “We should have carried everything before us, if the men 
had only advanced.” After the Paris Congress of 1856, Lieutenant 
Gordon was attached to the Boundary Commission which investigated 
the Danube frontier. From that work he went on to take part in 
another of the same kind for Asia. The second portion of this volume 
contains, therefore, “Letters from the Danube,’ and the third 
“Letters from Armenia.” They will be found interesting, for their 
own sake, and as illustrating the character of a great soldier. 

We have yet another “ Birthday-Book,” Chaucer’s Beads, by Mrs. 
Haweis (W. H. Allen and Co.), which consists of proverbs taken 
from the poet’s various works, the ‘“‘Romaunt of the Rose” being 
included among these, but marked by the editor as of doubtful 
authenticity. 

The University of Cambridge, 1535-1625. By J. B. Muilinger. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—The ninety years between the first 
and the second of these dates are full of incident in the inner history 
of the University of Cambridge, and in its relations with the world 
without. Mr. Mullinger has well employed bis historical ability in 
bringing-out from a number of details a general picture of the Uni- 
versity and of the Colleges as they were during this important period. 
Shortly after it began it seemed at least possible that they might 
share the fate of the Monasteries; at its close, their existence, even 
their prosperity, was assured; and they were not altogether barren 
of good results. Amidst the vast collection of facts which the 
industry of Mr. Mullinger has here marshalled, it is difficult 
to choose. We may direct the attention of our readers to an 
instructive and even humorous picture of an Undergraduate, 
as the statutes supposed and required him to be, and as contem- 
porary observers, and, indeed, the indirect evidence of the statutes 
themselves, showed him to be. (p. 390, seq.) The sizars, it seems, 
often performed menial offices. ‘The chapel clerk, the porter at the 
gate, the college cook, and the steward were recruited from the sub- 
sizars.” Others “acted as valets to fellow-commoners and pensioners.’’ 
The account of the studies of the University at this time is extremely 
interesting. Another noticeable passage is the history of Ruffle’s 
play of Iynoramus, which was in every way a great dramatic success. 
We notice that the death of Dee is assigned to the year 1610 in the 
text, and 1608 in the margin. According to Chalmers, the earlier 
date is correct. This is an admirable volume, to which, did circum- 
stances permit, we would gladly have given a longer notice. 
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The Armourer’s ’Prentices. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—It is almost unnecessary to say anything 
about the books of so well-known an authoress as Miss Yonge. This 
is one of- her admirable historical tales for young or old people, but 
especially interesting to boys. The time is chiefly the earlier and 
pleasanter years of Henry VIII.’s reign ; but by judicious skips, here 
and there, of half-a-dozen years, we are present at the disgrace and 
death of Wolsey and the execution of Sir Thomas More. The 
customs and manners of London citizens generally in those days, 
and the treatment and sports of ’prentices in particular, are presented 
in a lively manner in the movement of the story, and are not merely 
drily described. The story opens in the New Forest, carries us 
quickly to London, Windsor, Chelsea, &c., and, later, to the field of 
the cloth of gold. The excellent young men are slightly priggish, as 
is not unfrequently the case with Miss Yonge’s heroes; but they are 
delightfully supplied with opportunities for doing great deeds, and 
being of eminent service to people in high places, so that the story 
lacks nothing of exciting adventure and final success, to accompany 
the notable triumph of a high standard of morality and religious 
principle. It ends where it began, in the New Forest, and is a truly 
ideal ending. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of another vclume (IV., Part 
2) of The Encyclopedic Dictionary (Cassell and Co.), a valuable book 
of reference, to the excellent execution of which we have already 
borne testimony, This volume contains from “ glotterie” (an obso- 
lete word for “gluttony ’’), to “interlink,’ marked as obsolete, 
though it isa word Which might be used without any suspicion of 
pedantry. One would hardly venture, indeed, to say that it has not 
been used since Dryden, whose authority is here quoted for it. Any 
one who desires to estimate the thoroughness with which this work is 
executed should take, on the one hand, such an article as that on the 
ver) “ go,’”’ the various uses of which are traced through more than 
with its 


’ 


tive columns, and, on the other hand, the item “ glycerine,’ 
compact scientific and medical account of that substance, and 
“gnosticism,” with its terse sammary of a somewhat obscure theo- 
Jogical controversy. 

Spanish ard French Painters. By Gerard W. Smith (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This volume completes the series of the history of 
painting in ‘* The Illustrated Handbooks of Art Education.” Spanish 
painting began somewhat late, and at first was greatly under Italian 
influence. Its great period belongs to the seventeenth century. It 
died out almost entirely at the close of the next. Its recent revival 
shows, it may perhaps be said, more promise than performance. A 
brief chapter is given to Portuguese painting, and is followed by some 
very interesting chapters on the more fertile subject of painting in 
France. The volume is copiously ikustra‘ed. 

Babylonian Life and History, by E. A. Wallace Budge, B.A. 
(Religions Tract Society), is the fifth volume of a series, “ By-paths 
of Bible Knowledge,” of which we have had occasion to speak with 
deserved praise before. The student of the Bible will find this volume, 
with its careful résumé of the latest results of research and discovery, 
very interesting and instructive. 

The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1885. (T. G. Johnson, 
121 Fleet Street.) —This useful Directory is enlarged in the present 
volume with a list of Chaplains in her Majesty’s Forces, whether in 
the Army and Navy or in the Citizen’s Army. It is a Clerical 
Directory which we have now used for some years, and found full 
and accurate, and we can recommend it cordially to our readers. 

Haro the D-eaier. By William Sime. 2 vols. (Remington and 
Co.)—Haro, son of Sir Thomas Spens, a retired surgeon of great 
eminence in his days, and Sandy Baxter, son of Sir Thomas’s bailiff, 
enter at the same time on their career as medical students at Edin- 
bargh, Sandy being the pupil—indeed, the only pupil—of a new “‘extra- 
mural” school. This gives an excellent opportunity for Mr. Sime to 
describe student-life in a Scotch university, and he avails himself of 
it with very considerable success. Sandy is a hard-worker, Haro is 
what the title of the book describes; these are two good types to 
begin with. Then there is the disreputable sort in the person of 
Ralph Morton, LL.D. and M.D., these being degrees which he has 
purchased at a moderate outlay in ready cash. Lady Mary is a really 
charming specimen of the lady who has a medical vocation. Let us 
hope that Vienna gave her the degree which Edinburgh refused her. 
Tibbie Baxter, sister to Sandy, is another important character in this 
little drama, for Haro is not so much of a dreamer that he cannot fall 
in love. Nor must the humorous painter, Mr. Tree, be forgotten ; 
and last to be mentioned, but certainly not least, Professor Stewart, 
in whom the reader will scarcely fail to recognise the portrait, drawn 
from life with a kindly and appreciative hand, of a certain professor, 
now ejeritus as regards his university, but still actively employed in 
lecturing mankind. 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Edwin 
Ginn. (Ginn and Heath, Boston, U.S.)—This is one of the excellent 
series of “Classics for Children’? which Messrs. Ginn and Heath are 
publishing. The editor gives an abridgment from Scott’s “ Auto- 





biography,” and some extracts from Lockhart’s “ Life ;” and he anno- 
tates the poem with carefully-chosen foot-notes. The text, which needed 
restoration from the errors of careless reprints, has been taken from 
Mr. Rolfe’s edition,—a trustworthy guide, as we know from personal 
experience. As it is unreasonable to complain of the Americanised 
spelling in a book intended for American readers, we have nothing 
but praise for this excellent volume, which, we may remark, is as 
cheap as it is good. 

Although he was a Lord, and otier Tales. By Mra. Forrester. 3 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. Forrester has collected here 
twenty stories, or thereabouts, putting in the front one that ig 
decidedly attractive. On the whole, we like them better than we do 
some of her looger efforts. Their tone is generally more pleasant, 
and, to our taste, more wholesome. Whether they are intrinsically 
worthy of the dignity of a three-volume work is more than we can 
say; but they are certuinly much better, in point both of constrac- 
tion and style, than much to which the vanity of authors and the 
self-interest of pablishers gives that form. 

Sermons AND Essays.—Sermons Preached at Westminster Abicy. 
By Alfred Barry, D.D. (Cassell and Co.)—Bishop Barry’s sermons 
are worthy of his reputation as a thinker and a man of sound 
practical judgment. Such a discourse, for instance, as the sixth in 
this volume, “ Christianity and Art,” deals very ably with one of the 
complex problems presented by modern life in a way of which 
few preachers would have been capable. It indicates a large culture 
anda many-sided mind, gifts which great theologians and rhetoricians 
do not always possess. The subject of “Christianity and Politics” 
is, perhaps, not less difficult, aud is ably treated. We may mention, 
too, as excellent in its method and carrying out, “ What is Con- 
version ? ” A Year’s, Ministry. By Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D. (Office of “The Christian Commonwealth.”) — These 
twenty-six discourses, being the “first series” of the pro- 
posed year’s Ciscourses, show the great qualities which have 
given Dr. Maclaren so high a place among English preachers. 
We cannot, indeed, profess to agree with all the preacher's 
theology, with the pure Zuinglianism, for instance, cf the discourse 
(“In Remembrance of Me’’) on the Communion, or with such a 
statement, as we find in it, as ‘the death of Christ is the kernel of ob- 
jective Christianity,’—a statement which surely requires much modi- 
fication. The Apostles seem to have found the “kernel” in the 
Resurrection, if we may judge from what is recorded of their preach- 
ing. We may direct our readers’ attention to “The Present and 
Future Inheritance,’ ‘The Son of Man,” “ The Lesson of Memory,’ 
and, as a specimen of a more directly practical kind, “ How to 
Sweeten the Life of Great Cities.” When Dr. Maclaren says, in the 
first of these, that “a man on the other side of the grave will be the 
same as he was on this side,’ is he not contradicting the popular 
theology which makes ont that he becomes at once an angel or a devil ? 
3y the late John Service, D.D. (Macmillan.)—These 
sermons, the latest works of a man too soon lost to the Church of 

Shrist, were preached in Hyndland Church, Glasgow. There is 
sometimes an air of paradox in them; but they soon reconcile the 
reader to what at first may disturb or even shock him. We may 
tnke asan instance the second sermon, ‘ Divine Discontent.’ It isa 
little startling to read,—“ Contentment is what is praised in the New 
Testament Scriptures; but what they teach and preach is a Divine 
discontent.” But when we peruse the argument, we find in how 
masterly a way the truth is brought out. Contentment is a great 
gain; but not if, as Dr. Service says, it is what often is, “a substitute 
for godliness.’ The next sermon in order, ‘The Carcase and the 
Eagle,’’ will probably upset some preconceived notions about history 
and its teaching; but truth and suggestiveness will soon be recognised. 
The fifth, again, “Trying to Do One's Best,’ with its admirable 
directness of speech, is full of most useful teaching. We may quote 
one passage from it :— 





——Sernons. 


“Tn trying to do the best we can, in never losing heart in the busi- 
ness, we are partners with the Eternal in accelerating that process, 
however it may seem that our effort and endeavour is for the time 
unavailing and abortive. However it may seem to be fighting against 
nature and the course of things, it is in reality, and in a wider view, 
working out the Eternal order, to keep on trying to do our best in 
the face of all difficulties aud reverses. That is a view of things to 
the trath of which history is a witness. There is progress, though it 
is slow. To take that view, and to give it the place which it ought 
to hold in all our thoughts, is the best provision that can be made by 
us against the great calamity of losing heart in well-doing. God said 
to man when he made him, at any rate, the moment he sprang into 
conscious existence,—Do thy best, winter and summer, in plenty, in 
poverty, with circumstances to favour or to withstand, and thou shalt 
live. Though it is not recorded in the Bible, I know that it is so, be- 
cause it is so written in the very nature of man. Do thy best, never 
lose heart in doing that, and thou shalt live. Other life worth the 
name than trying to do the best he can, there is not for man upon 
the earth or anywhere else.” 

To the Light through the Cross, by Clement Clemance, B.A., 
D.D. (R. D. Dickinson), is an able exposition, in a series of discourses, 
of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, free, it would seem, from 
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misrepreséntations of the expiatory theory. Here is a passage, and 
it might be matched with others, which seems to put the matter 


well and forcibly :— 

“The maintenance of law was the glory of the Father's righteous. 
ness. The out-gushing of grace would be the delight of His love. 
Whereas evil had entered the world, and the race was in revolt from 
God, sin had to be so treated as to make it possible for both love and 
righteonsness to work without putting either into the shade. Grace 
had so to act as to honour law. Law had so to be honoured as to 
leave full scope for grace. And in order to this, there needed’an 
adequate vindication of the majesty of law, so that forgiveness of sin 
might never be confounded with connivance at it. A public condem- 
nation of sin was demanded. And there wus needed a power that, 
working side by side with a grace that could cancel guilt, should so 
insert itself into the race and the individual as to tear up sin by the 


roots and utterly destroy it.’ 

—Sermons. By the late Rev. J. J. Stephenson. (W. Isbister.)— 
We do not wonder at the language of praise with which the Bishop 
of Rochester introduces these discourses to the public. Without 
possessing any very remarkable literary qualities, they are instinct 
with an earnestness which makes itself felt, even in the coldness of 
print. “The Things which are Not Secn” shows this merit remarkably. 
These sermons, brief, practical, and thoroughly genuine, should be very 
useful. ——Sermons for the Church’s Year. Vol. 11., Trinity to Advent. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. (anes Farren, and Co.) —This 


volume contains two sermons for each Sunday,—i.e., as the twenty- 


seven Sundays after Trinity are provided for, fifty- four in all. Many 
divines have been laid under contribution, most of them either now 
living or but recently passed away, though we find the names of 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and Bishop Mant among them. “ Every 
germon in the volame,” we read in the preface, “is taken from the 
works of Church of England divines,” with the exception, which 
amply justifies itself, of one for the Seventeenth (misprinted in the 
preface “ Fourteenth”) Sunday after Trinity, which is taken from 
Bourdalone, and deals with the subject of ‘‘ Ambition.”’ But who is 
“J, H. Evans,” who contributes the sermon ‘“‘ The Believer Conscious 
of God’s Displeasure” ? Can it be James Harrington Evans, a 
famous preacher in his day, ordained in the Church of England, but 
for many years before his death ministering among the Baptists ? 
——The Sunday Home Service, by the Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 
(W. Isbister), contains a short service for every Sunday in the year, 
each consisting of two portions of Scripture suggested for reading 
—a short sermon occupying, we should suppose, less than ten 
minutes—and prayers. We should say that it is likely to be 
a most useful volume.—We have also to notice and to recom- 
mend to our readers the second volume, containing the issue for 
July-December, 1884, of The Contemporary Pulpit, an excellently 
conducted periodical, which deserves a hearty support.——We 
have also received Expository Sermons and Outlines on the Old 
Testament, contributed by fifteen of the most eminent preachers of 
the day (Hodder and Stoughton), second edition.—The Divine 
Gentleness, and other Sermons, by T. Campbell Finlayson (Brook 
and Chrystal, Manchester) ; and from the same publishers, Christ's 
Healing Touch, and other Sermons, by Alexander Mackennal, B.A.— 
Rest from Care and Sorrow, by Alexander Raleigh (A. and C. Black; 
Edinburgh), a work of a devotional kind.—TWorship in Heaven and 
Earth, by the Rev. J. G. Norton, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—The Problems of Life Considered: a Series of Essay-Discourses, 
by Samuel Edgar, B.A. (W. Isbister).—Sermons, by David Seving 
(Richard D. Dickinson).—Christ as Found in the Evangelists, by C. 
Collingwood, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) —Auwilium Praedicatorum. Vol. 3, 
St. John, Gospel and Epistles, by the Rev. Puis Devine (M. H. Gill 
and Son, Dublin).—Love Revealed, by George Bowen (David Douglas). 
—The Sceptic’s Creed, by Nevison Loraine (Hodder and Steughton).— 
Inspiration: a Clerical Symposium (Nisbet and Co.), a series of 
papers reprinted from the Homiletic Magazine.—Atheism and the 
Value of Life, by W. H. Mallock (Bentley and Son), five essays which 
will probably be more or less within the recollection of our readers 
as having already appeared in the Edinburgh Review and the 
Nineteenth Century. The subjects are “ Clifford’s Essays,’ which 
appears with the title, ‘‘The Professor in the Pulpit,” “Tennyson’s 
Ballads and Poems,” or ‘Tennyson under the Shadow,” “ George 
Eliot on Human Character,” ‘ Natural Religion,” and ‘ Atheistic 
Methodism,” Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘Reply to kis Critics.”—Scientific 
Theology, by T. W. Barber (Elliot Stock).—The Apocalyptic Jesus, 
by James Cumming (Edinburgh, Macniven and Wallace).—The 
Question of Questions: Is Christ Indeed the Saviour of the World ? 
by the Rev. Thomas Allin (T. Fisher Unwin), a contribution to the 
literature of “the larger hope.”—The Unique Grandeur of the Bible, 
by the Rev. William Anderson, M.A. (Hatchards).—“ Every Eye :” 
Practical Addresses for Advent and the New Year, by the Rev. George 
Everard, M.A. (Nisbet). 


We have received The Dickens Memento (Field and Tuer), being a 
catalogue with purchasers’ names and price realised of the articles sold 
after the death of Dickens.—A similar volume from the same publishers 
is The Bewick Memento, containing particulars of the sale of the 





Bewick Relics at Newcastle-on-Tyne in the August of last year.—T/e 
Abbeys of Arbroath, Balmerino, and Lindores, by G. 8. Aitken = 
Long, Dundee).—The Courtenay Mantelpiece in the Episcopal Palace 
of Exeter, by Roscoe Gibbs (Office of *Torqaay Directory’ \ Ti 2 
Monuments of Athens, by P. G. Kastromenos, translated by Agnes 
Smith (Stanford).—An analysis of Wit and Humour, by F. R. Fleet 
(David Bogue).—A Guide to Redistribution, by J. B. Huntingdon (J. 
and R. Maxwell), an elaborate analysis of the present and proposed 
electoral systems of the United Kingdom, which it will be interesting 
to compare with the results of the legislative action of the present 
Parliament.— Cavalry in Modern War, by Colonel E. Chenevix Trench 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Som2 Famous “ Hamlets,” froiv 
Burbage to Fletcher, by Austin Brereton (D. Bogue). All of these 
“Hamlets”? have passed away, and their performances live only 
in tradition. Many now living saw Charles Kean the younger, 
Macready, and Fechter; the last of these, if only he could have spoken 
English, an ideal personification of the character.—Mahomet and 
Islam, by Sir William Muir (Religious Tract Society), a sober and quiet 
estimate of Mahomet’s career, which would serve as a wholesome cor- 
rective to the extravagant views of his character which have been 
put forward by writers to whom he is commended by his hostility to 
Christianity.—Nuture’s Hygiene, by C. F. Kingscott (Baillitre, Tindal, 
and Co.), a “second edition.”—Men and Women of the Far-OF Time, 
by S. H. Burke (Burns and Oates), a vigorous and picturesque repre- 
sentation of various historical characters marked, on the whole, by 
fairness.—The Great Bread Riots of 1890, by S. L. S. (J. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol), a lively brochure, describing, by anticipation, the results of 
Fair-trade brought in under the rule of a certain Tory Democrat, whose 
proposal to raise £20,000,000 by import duties, to be divided between 
the landowners and the artisans, seems to be accepted by some people 
as serious statesmanship.—A handy edition of Byron’s Works, in 
twelve volumes, clearly printed and well bound, enclosed in a neat 
box (Suttaby and Co., London; Scribner and Welford, New York). 
—The Nutshell Series (Putnam’s Sons, London and New York), six 
clearly - printed and neatly-bound volames of extracts from 
“Philosophy,” “ Epigram and Epitaph,” “ Wit and Humour,” 
“ Proverbs,” “ Wisdom,” and “ Sentiment.’ 


Fisher-Folk. By J. S. Cadela. (Macniven and Wallace.)—This 
unpretending little book has more in it of pathos and interest than 
many a pretentious three-volumed novel. It is the true story of a 
fisher-girl, and gives a picture most effective in its simplicity of the 
lights and shadows of her life from her childhood till we have her a 
happy wife and mother. 


MAGAziINes, Erc.—We have received :—The Art Journal, containing 
an etching by F. Slocombe of the picture ‘ Friday,” by W. D. Sadler. 
—The Mayazine of Art, containing the first of a series of illustrated 
articles on “ The Older London Churches.’’—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—The Journal of Education.—The Science Monthly.—The 
Oxford Magazine.—The Homiletic Magazine.—Merry England.—The 
Month.—The Monthly Interpreter.—No. I. of the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine (T. and A. Constable).—The Antiquarian Magazine.—The 
Zoophilist.—Science Gossip.—The  Gentleman’s Magazine.—The 
Theatre.—Tine.—Belgravia.—The Ar hatongeagr vice Bar.— Eastward 
Ho !—The Irish Monthly.—Chambers’s Jovrnal.—Good Words, in 
which the story by Katharine Saunders is concluded.—All the Yea 
Round.—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday 
Magazine.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The Season.—Harper’s Monthly 
—Harper’s. Young People.—The Melbourne Review.—The Atlant 
Monthly. 
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Acetic Acid and Vinegar, &c. (Technical Handbooks), cr 8vo ...... (Churchill) 5/0 
Adam (L.), Geoffry Stirling, Cr 8VO .....ccceceeseesseeterseneerees (Sonnenschein) 3/6 


Bellairs (Lady), The Transvaal War, 8to.. 
Bent (J. T.), The Cyclades, cr 8v0.............. 
Besant (W.), Uncle Jack, 1 vol. cr 8vo ...... 
Brierley (Ben), Tales and Sketches of Lance 





Cobbe (F. P.), A Faithless World, 8vo.. 
Carteis (G. H.), Scientific Obstacles to C 


Davies (P. xe ), Standard Practical Plumbing, ‘Vol. 1, 4to sosvelinnnxenieend (Spon) 5/9 
Davis (C. T.), Manufacture of Leather, 8V0.........:cecceceeeeeeteee (S. Low & Co.) 52/6 
Dawn of Day: a Novel, 3 vols. cr 8vo......... .(J. & R. Maxwell) 31/6 


Digby (W ), India for the Indians, er 8vo 


Edgren (A.), Sanskrit Grammar, cr 8vo. (Triibner) 10/6 
Essays on Economical Subjects, Cr SVO ........ cece seeeeessees (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Ffoulkes, The Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Oblation ...(Hayes) 9/0 


Fletcher (E.), Woman’s Work (Memorials), cr 8vo.. 








Hope (Lady), A Simple Life, 3 vols. er 8vo 
Keenan (H. F.), Trajan : a Novel, cr 8v0... 
Kennard (E.), Straizht as a Die, 3 vols. er 8 
Lee (A. B.), The Microtomists’ Vade-Mecum, cr 8vo.. 
Leno (J. a j, Art of Boot and Shoemaking, cr §vo .. 


Lohse (G.), Mistaken Views on Education of Girls, cr 8yo ; 
Marshall (G.), Osborne Gordon, Memorials of, 8vo ......... 


Miller (F.), Wood-Carving, Cr 8V0 .........c00-secseceeees 
Moir (J. H.), Tables of Compoand Inter 





Morton ‘G. 0 pp & Village SCory, 16MO...........0..00.00ccessveseece ..(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Niblett (S. B.), Pr actical Treatise on er s, &., cr 8vo seamen & Co.) 2/6 


Nicoll (D.), Heaith and its Applit ances, 4to . 
Olcott (H. 8.), Theosophy, cr 8vo ......... 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Madam, 1 vol. cr Svo... 
Ordinances of the University of Cambridge, 8vo .. 
Park (T.), Last Gleanings of a Christian Life, er 


Pearson (C. H. ). Tables of Marine Insurance, BBWO.: Ss asesancas 
Half-hours with some Famous Ambassadors ... 
Lsiesnhaabiinensn onesies (Longmans) 5, 

Swedenborg (E.), On the Worship and Love of God, 8vo...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 7 
6 


Smith (G. B.), 
Stevenson (L.), Child’s Garden of Verses, cr 8vo 


Taylor (J.), The Apostles of Fylde Methodism, cr 8yo 


Teheng-ki-Tong (Col.), The Chinese Painted by Themselves 


(Bie 2 0 - : 
Warren = F.), Pars adise Found, &e., at the North Pole ..... (S. Low & Co.) 1246 MU DIE’S SE LECT 






ife, er 8vo (A. Heywood) 3/6 A 
Buchanan (R.), Matt, a Story, Cr 8VO ..........secceeeeeeeceeeenees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 | + 

Burgoyne’s Hist. of Naval and Military Expedition in Egypt, cr 8vo(S. Low) 5/0 
Cheyne (W. W.), Manual of Antiseptic Treatment of Wounds (Smith & Elder) 4/6 


elief, er 8vo ...(Maemillan) 6/0 





. (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Geikie (W.), Etchings Illustrative of Scottish Character, 4to (Simpkin & Cv.) 63/0 
Hare (A. J. C.), Studies in Russia, cr 8V0............:0eeecseeeeeee (Smith & Elder) 1 
Hole, Portraits "of Officials of Edinburgh pattie 4to ...(Simpkin & Co.) 4 
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MISS COBBE’S NE W WORK, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


FAITHLESS 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Reprinted by permission from the Contemporary Review, 


WORLD. 


With Additions and a Preface. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


I penrsnesiscileigeise alsin denice lanes 


tARDEN, LONDON: 


SELECT - LIBRARY. 


aM TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Books required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues 
: | of Surplus copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
0 | now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
6 
6 


LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











or 8 a | E R Y | “ LIBERTY Y” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
B T UPHOLSTERY STUFES, 

ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN 

COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

il = IBERTY” 

ASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 

AND STERLING VALUE, \ 


New Patterns Post Free. Mosk ‘Eadie Honee, } REGENT STREET, W. | 


_ APOLLINARIS. 


ART 
FABRICS. 


& Chesham House, 
JAPANESE | 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
From 15s per piece. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FOR 
LADIES’ 


COLOURS. 


“NEURALGIA. 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’—Medical 
Press and Cireular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga issold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils, 
Of all Chemists. 








FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 











NOVER.—The Rev. N. G. 

print ty British Chaplain at Hanover, receives FOUR RESIDENT and 

a FEW NON-RESIDENT PUPILS, 
WILKINS, 93 Oster Strasse, 


| ‘ APOLLINARIS _ reigns 

| alone among Natural Dietetic 

Table Waters.’’—British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


Ww ILKINS, M.A, LL.D.. 





Vacancies at EASTER.—Address, Dr. 





REDERICK WALKER, A.R.A.— 
LOAN COLLECTION of the DRAWINGS _ 
= Painter is NOW ON VIEW at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
Gallery, the Rembrandt Head, 5 Vigo Strect, W. 
Catalogue One Shilling, including admission, 


TRRHE LADY PRINCIPAL of a well- 
established GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL in London 
wishes to SELL the GOODWILL of her School. 
Possession to be had in Avgust or September, 1885,— 
Address, “ A. B.,”’ Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
IBBERT TRU ST.—ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP will be AWARDED on this 


Foundation in December next, provided that a Can- 
didate of sufficient merit present himself, 








Oandidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 


age, gracuation, and other points, the particulars of 

which may be obtained on application to the 

Secretary of the Trust ; 

Addresses of all Candids ites must be sent to the 

Secretary, at University Hail, on or before October 

let, 1885, PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
_ University Hall, Gordon Square, London, w.c. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 
PrincrPpaL.— Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Higher Hon. Cert., Ist Olas). 
Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 





and the Names and | 


assist in a thorough Modern Education, without | 


overpressure, The large housé and garden and 
the healthiness of the locality afford: exceptional 
advantages. 





HE PIONEER CLUB.—An effort is | 


now being made to extend the organisation of 
an existing Club so as to utite ina single body, and 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principat—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. Oxford. 
Vics-Principst—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. Cambridge. 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED by :—The Principal, 
C. G. Allum, Fsq., M.A., and the Rey. C, H. Griffith, 

The College has a Junior Department and House 
for Boys under 13, in charge of D. C. Wickham, Esq., 

New Buildings, including boarding-houses upon the 
most improved princip’es, are being added. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 6th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.5., Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthsh re Highiands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life, Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. 
For ~_—— 8, prospectus, &c, apply to the 
WARDEN 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in [881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 














provide with a common medium of i se and 
expression, as many as possible of the large and in- 
creasing number of young nien and women interested 
in, and anxious to promote, the free, yet serious dis- 
cussion of Social, Dt? Be and Philosdphical ques- 
tions gerieratly.—Parti —- be lied’ from the 
Secretary, Mr. G. DYKE SMITH, ney Villa, 
Shurdington Road, Cheltenham, 





FATHER and MOTHER desire 
warmly to RECOMMEND the Seaside 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL at which their own Boys 
have for some time been placed, and will give fall 
—- personally or in writing. Terms from 
ineas per annum.—Address, “ B, G.,’’ Messrs, 
STREET and CO., 30 Cornhill, E.0, 


i 





yy A RM Pow a 2 


Mr. ROBERT E, TURNBULL, Upton Park, 
Nuneaton, is prepared to RECEIVE Farm Papils & 
board with his family. Terms £150 a year, A 
Report of Mr. Turnbull’s Dairy Farms, which took 
the first prize in the Yorkshire Competition in 1883, 
may be seen in Volume XIX, of the ‘Royal 
Agr icultural Society" s Journal,” 


RAavrey COLLEGE. 

SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 

of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 

NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 

January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the W ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

-LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATEON| will be HELD on MAY 5 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the average walue of £30 for three years, 
open to boys ander 15, 

For particulars, apply to the Rey. J. KENNEDY, 
M. A. Head Master. 

HELTEN: HAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third oF one in May. An additional 














Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out fist in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Proferduce, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
passes, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
guages, £120 per annum, References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick er Ws Norwich, and to the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 
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ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—The Committee of the 
Institute are prepared to appoint a Professor of 
Chemistry at the Finsbury Technical College. The 
Pr fessor will be required to attend at the Colleze 
during the hours prescribed by the Committee, and 
will be restricted from taking any o her teaching 
work, or any work which may be considered by the 
Committee to be incous‘stent with his duties at the 
College. The salary offered is £520 a year. 
Applications addressed to the PRINCIPAL, 
Finsbury ‘Technical College, Tabernacle Row, 
London, E.C., to be sent in not later than Saturday, 
March 21. ~ os 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the Colleze. 


ERMAN Y.—A GIRL of Good 
Family, age 12-14, can be received into the 
FAMILY of a PRUSSIAN OFFICER, to be brought 
up with the only Daughter, age 13. Pleasant villa on 
the Rhine. Great education. advantages. Moderate 
terms.—Reference kindly permitted to C. SIPMAN, 
Esq., Corporation Oaks, Nottingham. 


Bo cBNEMOUTH.— MOIRA 








COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literatare, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY, who is 
educating his daughter with a few others in her 
own house at South Kensington. Resident French 
governess, good masters, careful individual training 
and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Addres:, *“*L. L. 4.” at Mr. E, STAN- 
FORD'S, 55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 








O READERS of FOREIGN BOOKS. 
—KINGSLEY and CO., 49 Bedford Street, 
London, W.C., will send to any adirass, on receipt of 
ost-card, CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND- 
AND FOREIGN BOOKS, at greatly reduced prices. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 
charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild. and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens, Reduced tariff from Novem. 
ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr, Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 
| Y. RLCHARDSON and COMPANY, 

Agricultural Merchants, York, will be glad to 
forward to intending Purchasers their ANNUAL 
CIRCULAR, a Pamphlet of 120 Pages, on 
MANURES and FEEDING ARTICLES, their Uses 
and Best Source: of Supply. 

ConTeNTS:—Manures for Grass Land (Pastures, 
Meadows, Fog, and Lawns), Corn Manures (Barley, 
Oats, and Wheat), Potato, Turnip, and Mangel 
Manure, Manure for Garden Use; Superphosphate, 
Dissolved Bone, Bone Ash, High Quality Mineral 
Superphosphate and Coprolite ditto; Undissolved 
Ground Phosphates; Peruvian Guano, Raw and 
Oblendorff's Dissolved, Ammoniated Peruvian 
Guano ; Rape Cakes and Rape Dust ; Bones and Bone 
Meals; Fish Guano, Meat Meal, Ammonigen, Dried 
Blood, Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda, 
Potash Salts, Kainit, Muriate and Sulphate of 
Potash, Magnesia Salts, Salt (White and Ground 
Rock), Agricuitural Lime; Valuation of Manures 
from Analysis; Agricultural Seeds, Clovers, and 
Permanent Pasture; Feeding Art , Selection of 
Foods and their Manure Values; English and Foreign 
Linseed Cakes; Cotton and Decorticated, Rubsen, 
Corn, and Cocoa-Nut Cakes, Palm-Nut Meal. Rice 
Meal, Meal for Calves, Indian Corn, Maize-Locust 
Meal, Locust Beans, Treacle, Sugay; Analysis and 
Table of Chemists’ Fees, 

APPENDIX :—Rainfall and Sunshine for 1884, 
Agricultural Returns, Price of Wheat, Dr. Aitken on 
Lime, Chemical Composition of Fools, Analyses and 
Grain Tables, Cental and Quarter, &e. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—G@Lap Tipines.—Some constitutions 
havea tendency to rheumatism, and are throughout 
the year borne down by its protracted tortures. Let 
such sufferers bathe the atfected parts with warm 
brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. 
They will find it the best means of lessening their 
agony, and, assisted by Holioway’s Pills, the surest 
Way of overcoming their disease. More need not 
said than to request a few days’ trial of this safe and 
Soothing treatment, by which the disease will ulti- 
mately be completely swept away. Pains that would 
hes a giant hudder are ged without difficulty 
by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remedies, whic 
comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels and 
calming the excited nerves, 





o 















COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to thoze by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, November, 1884. 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1834. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





MINHE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Pm claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 








lee callin ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 


HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the. Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NVERY day brings Testimonials to 

‘4 Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 
Hadfield, 246 Ribbleton Lane, Preston, writes Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1885:—‘tI always feel a pleasure in 
offering Dr. Locock’s Wafers, knowing that they are 
agenuine article, having had proof of it in a great 
many cases, One lady declared that she never had 
anything to do her so much good in her life. I have 
agreatsale for them, and could send no end of testi- 
monials,”” Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the 
Chest, and Rheumatism are instantly relieved and 





h |. rapidly cured by the Wafers, which taste pleasantly. 


Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lis per box by all 
Druggists. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... “ ada £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund aae aaa «. £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colon‘es. 

BIT LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital Fully Subscribed _ ... a .«- £2,500,000 
Life Fand in Special Trust for Life ’ 
Policyholders about a wea 875,000 


Tora. INVESTED Fuxps Uprwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accormmts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest; repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Castomers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the coHection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full oo on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
‘ PATRONS, 

H's Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuwAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actvcany—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysictan—Dr. STONE, 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1884:— 


Total Funds ots aul aes ek oy on ass £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... en eee os aes Si ose si on £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death a aoe ae ney £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., £137,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 
PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
ne-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 
MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
f the total income. ; 
QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are connected with them by kindred or marriage. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 
Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 
sation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


| : “yeu: 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


LL. 


WHISEY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one dar. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate street, Lond on, E.C. 


ALL WHO 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Ooustinetions, uadion Ghizaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—* I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being inore free froin excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the shin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


FINEST ARROWROOT. 








JUBLIC J EBT of NEW ZEALAND 





—CONVESSION of £5,772,500 NEW ZE v 
Secunane 5,772,500 NEW ZEALAND 


NT FIVE PER CENT, N 
The Governor and Company of the Hank of" oe 
give notice that, on bebalf of the agents appointed by 
the Governor of New Zealand in Council, under the 
New Zcaland Consolidated Stock Act,” 1877 the 
Amendment Act, 1881, and the Consolidated Stock: 
Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon Bell, K.0.M.@. and Sir 
Penrose Goodchild Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are 
authorised to invite holders of the Debentures of the 
above Loan to bring in their Debentures for conver- 
sion on the following terms, viz. :— 

For every one hundre? pounds of such res 
a new Debenture will be issued for the hh nsyarcony 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
for seven years, from April 15th, 1885, to April 15th 
1892, when it will be converted into £107 New Zealand 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock inscribed at the 
Bank of England, which will rank pari passu with the 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock already created 
—— and redeemable at par on November Ist, 





Applications for conversion will be recei 
April 30ch next, inclusive. a 

The interest upon the new Debentures will be 
payable by coupons in the same manner as upon the 
Consol Debentures iz., January 15th, April 15th 
July 15th, and October 15th, at the Bank of England, 
—" coupon being for the dividend due July 15th 
next. 

Consol Debeutures, from which ths Coupon due 
April 15th next must be detached, may be deposited 
at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng!and, for ex- 
change on or after Wednesday next, the lth inst. They 
must bear all Coupons subsequent to that due April 
15th next, and must be left three clear days for ex- 
amination. Receipts will be given for thé Debentures 
deposited, and the new Debentures will be issued in 
exchange as soon after as possible. 

The usual annual drawing for redemption of the 
Censols will take place on Tuesday, March 31st next ; 
Debentures deposited before that date will not be 
affected by the drawing. Holders of Consol Deben- 
tures drawn for redemption, in respect of which no 
application for conversion has been made, will be 
allowed to receive, in exchange for each drawn Deben- 
ture, a new Debenture as above, upon payment of the 
sum of £4 per cent., provided application be made 
before April 15th next, 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the Revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the Dividends thereon, and” 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends there- 
on, or for any matter re!ating thereto. 

Bank of England, March 6th, i885. 






HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


8 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s, THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 383, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, anc 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 





195 _ to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





At HOME or ABROAD, I aie Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in a. 
tion, Feverishness, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 1°35 
Holborn, London. 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 

heap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
th cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
or of ideal beanty.”—Times, 
tember 4th, 1879, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Now ready. 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 





TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volame IITI., to complete the work, now ready. 








Press notices, free per post. 


Fis st issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED Pamputet, * Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 


Autotype process.’—Portjolio, April, 
1871. : 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 
1873, 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Siapence, free per post, 





a. 
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swAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
NEW SERIES OF 8s 6d NOVELS. 
1. GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3s 6d. 


«« Geoffrey Stirling’ unites in a remarkable degree, the many qualities that de- 
. i ams as one of the best of our feminine writers.’”’—Morning Post. 
sien Mrs. Leith Adams as one ¢ 

g 


E. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3s 6d. 
2, MADELON LEMOINE. Leivh Adams stands nearly alone among 
women-writers, She knows how to write a novel without mistaking flirtation for 

assion.”’—~ Globe. : 
3. The DEATH SHOT. By Captain Mayne Reid. 3s 6d. 
4, The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Mayne Reid. 3s 6d. 


5. DAISY DARLING. By E. Spencer-Churchill. 3s 6d. 
“ It is brimming over with quaint and lively humour.” —H estminster Review, 
« Brilliant, refined, and amusing.”’—Vanity Pair, wei , «99 
6. The PRIMA DONNA. By Sarah Williams (‘‘ Sadie’’), 


“Pull of freshness and orizinality.”—Whitehall Review. 


7, JASMINE LEIGH. By Fraser Tytler. 3s 6d, 
“OA work of art from which ail our novelists, with one or two exceptions, might 
take a lesson Not a stroke is blurred.””— Westminster Review. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


By Mrs. EDMUND BOGER, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” 


ELFRICA: a Romance of the Twelfth Century. 3 vols. 


This day, 
THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 

“ Since the days of the Bronté sisters no feminine author of so youthful an age 
Las been endowed with gifts so rare as are possesse iby this young girl of twenty.” 
—Morning Post. c 
ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. S. ©. Wallis, Author of ‘*In 

Troubled Times.’? 3 vols. crown 8vo, ¢ { At every Library. 

“The first effort of the young novelist (‘In Troubled Times’) gained a hearing 
at once...... The present work should establish her position among us......I¢ would 
be difficult, when once launched upon ‘ Royal Favour,’ to lay it down.”—Academy, 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. A Cheap Edition (being the 
Third, retranslated) is now ready, in’one vol. crown 8yo, vs, 
The RUSSIANS in CENTRAL ASIA. 
RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. By Charles 
Marviy. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d ; Second Edition, this 
day. Adventures of Burnaby, O'Donovan, Alikanoff, Valentine Buker, 
Vambery, and other Central Asian Explorers. 
“The author’s political views on the relations between England and Russia 
are well known, and they are forcibly sect forth and strongly supported by facts 
sound arguments.” —Athen@um. 
Ts ceeadaah literary authority on Central Asia and the perpetual conflict in 
that region between English and Russian interests."—Gvardian. 
New Series, No. 3, of “ > 
TIME. A Monthly Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, 
and Art. Medium 8yo, ls. : : 

§. Neil (See. Miners’ Assoc.)—The Miners’ View of Proportional Representation. 
—Revy. M. Kanfmann—The Clergy as Pioneers of Culture.—Charles Edwardes— 
The Loves of Leopardi.—Randolph Fortesene—Under the Marabout Flag —E. 
Clarke—A Mahdi of the Last Century.—David Fitzgerald—Robin Goodfellow and 
Tom Thumb.,—G. Bernard Shaw—‘‘ The Miraculous Revenge’; English Music in 
1885.—William Sharp—‘‘ Marius the Ep‘curean,” a Review.—William Sime— 
Cradle and Spade, xii..xv.—J. Addington Symonds—Lieder Kreis, VI,—Critical 
Notices.—The Best Books of the Past Month. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 








THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE, 


Crown folio, half-bound Morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of 


the WORLD. A Comprehensive Series of Maps illustrating General and 
Commercial Geography. New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional 
Maps, and a New Index of 40,000 Names. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


“Tt is really a most’ valuable work.”—Westminster Review. 


“ We have tested both Maps and Index in many ways, and have not been able 
to find a single error, and we can therefore pronounce the Atlas very good, while 
it is certainly anything but dear,’’—Standard,. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Flect Street. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S, ‘CHALLENGER,’ 

Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. XI. (with numerons Illustrations in Lithozraphy 
and Chromo-lithography), in royal 4to, price 59s, cloth. 

. on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 

) VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ daring the Years 1875-6, under 
the command of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, 
R.N. Prepared under the superintentterce of the late Sir C. W. Tomson, F.R.3., 
and now of Joun Murray, one of the Natural sts of the Expedition. 

*.* This Volume may also be had in Three separate Sections, forming Part 
XXXI. to XXXIL{. of the entire Work, as below :— 

XXXI. REPORT on the KERATOSA. By N. Potrsarrr, M.A. Price 6°, 

XXXII. REPORT on the CRINOIDEA—The STALKED CRINOIDS. 

P. H. Carpenter, M.A., D.Sc. Pre 38s. 
_ XXXIII. REPORT on the ISOPODA—The GENUS SEROLIS. By F. E. 
Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S.E., &e. Price 6s. 

Printed for H.M. Stationery Office ; published by Order of H.M. Government : 
sold by Lonemans and Co, Jonn Murray, MacmMiLnan and Co., SIMPKIN and 
Co., TRUBNER and Co., E. Staxrorp, J. D. Porter, and Krean, Pav, and Co., 
London; A. and ©. Brack, and Doven:s and Fonts, Edinburgh ; and by A. 
Tuom and Co., and Hopes, Frais, and Co., Dablin. 


NDIA for the INDIANS—and for ENGLAND.— 

. By WILLIAM DIGBY, C.I E. 

The Right Hon. Joun Bricut, M.P. (at St. James's Hall, on February 25th), 
said :—* Lord Ripon has referred to a work published recently on India by the 
Secretary of the National Literal Club. I have read that book with great care 
and great interest. It affords matter for serious thought, and no person ihe has 
the smallest interest in India but can be benefited by reading it.” 

Price 5s 
TaLnor Bros., 81 Carter Lane, E.C., and all Booksellers, 
TIKHEEL is a certain and safe remedy for speedily 
relieving and rapidly and certainly curing 
TOOTHACHE, NEURALGIA, FACEACHE, TIC, 
NERVOUS AND SICK HEADACHE. 


TIKH EEL. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors at 
| 8 le 











| AGENTS— 
| SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, W. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LATE GENERAL GORDON, 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: a 


Sketch. By Reainatp H. Barnes, Vicar of Heavitree and Cuartes E. 
Brown, Major R.A. With Facsimile Letter, Crown 8vo, ls. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 
yer 188, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By the 
agg Rey. Frepericx, Lorp Brsuop-ELect or Lonpon. Sec nd Edition, 

Svo, 8s 6d, 


by the SAME AUTHOR. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of 
RUGBY SCHOOL, 4s 6d. SECOND SERIES, 63. THIRD SERIES, 6s. 


3y the LATE RECTOR of LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


MEMOIRS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 83 6d, 


“A more interesting fragment of autobiography has rarely been given to the 
world,”’—Standard, 


NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER PATER. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: His Sensations 


and Ideas. By Watter Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ The Renaissance, Studies in Art aud Poetry,” &e. 2 vols. Extra 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

NEW BOOK by Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Extra crown 8vo, 83 6d, 


The ZENEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English by J. W. MackalL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 7s Gd, 

“The English reade”, as he turns to this version, may be sure that he has the 
very form of Virgil’s thought preserved with as much exactness as possible. This 
rendering [of the story of the death of Nisus] is perhaps not flawless, but standing, 
as it does, as only an average specimen of this work, it warrants us in saying that 
Mr. Mackail’s vers:on justiy claims a place of its own and is a gift to be heartily 
accepted.” —Academy,. ’ 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AT the GATE of the CONVENT, and other 


Poems. By ALFRED AvstTIN, Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” “Savonarola,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 64 SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. H. SHortuovse, Author of ‘* John Inglesant,” &e. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official Returns) of 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For 
the Year 1885. Edited by J. Scorr Kettiz. Crown 8yo, 10s 62. 

‘* Nearly twenty pages are devoted to Egypt, so that we have a complete state- 
ment of the actual condition of affairs in that disturbed country—political, m litary, 
financial, and commercial. In repeating that Mr. Keltie bas done his work very 
assiduously and with a thoroughness which proves that he has drawn oa sources 
of information well nizh numberless, we Lave only to say that he has made ‘ The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1885’ more trustworthy and valuable than ever.”— 
Times. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 


MENT. What are they? By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern Hi-tory in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Ls. 


The CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for 


Mothers and Nurs 3y SopwHia Jex-Biake, M.D., M.K.QC.P. 18mo, ls. 

“Mrs. Jex-Blake has carried out her ideas in an able manner. Her directions 

are eminently practical, and cannot fait to be understuol. The little book should 
obtain a wide circulation.”—Literary World, 


A TREATISE on COMPARATIVE EMBRY- 


OLOGY. By Francis M. Batrour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Animal Morphology in the University. In two vols. Vol. 
[., Second Edition, reprinted, without alteration, from the First Edition. 
Medium S8vo, 18s. Vol. II, 2ls. 


MANUALS for STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 


PHYSICS. By Batrour Srewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Profezsor of Phy- 
sics in Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester ; and W. W. HALDANE 
GEE, Demonstrator, and Assistant Lecturer in Physies, Owens Colleze. With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Vol. 1,GENERAL PHYSICAL PRO- 


CESSES. 6:. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, 


a COURSE of. By F. 0. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the 
Normal School of Science, South Kensington ; and Sypnrey H, Vines, M.A 
D.Sc, F.L.S., Fellow and Lect r of Christ’s College, Cambrid; 
Reader in Botany in the Uni ity. With a Preface by W. Tutser 
Dyer, M A., C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant-Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Part I1.—PHANEROGAMA:—PTERIDOPHYTA. 6s, 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 


MacraRLaNeF, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E, Examiner in Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, Crown vo, 7s 6d, 


















MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C,. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—The Two New Novels, entitled “THE OLD 
CORNER HOUSE,” by L. H., Author of “ A Mother's Idol,” 
in two volumes, and ““NATURE’S NURSLING: a Romance 
from Real Life,’ by Lady Gerrrvpn Stock, Author of 


“ Tinked Lives,” in three volumes, are ready this day at all 
; ! y 





Libraries. 

Also, neat week, a new Story, entitled “DOING AND 
UNDOING,” by Mary Currcienr, in one volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, As 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





This day is published, 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 
Edited by Lady BELLAIRS. 


8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, price 153. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


GENERAL GORDON’S MAP OF THE 
SUAKIN-BERBER ROUTE. 


A Facsimile of a Map drawn by General C. G. GORDON, R.E.,at Khartum, March 17th, 1874, of his route 
from Suakin to Berber and Khartum, on the scale of twenty-one miles to aninch. Reproduced and published 





as a memento, February 17th, 1835. 
Printed in colours, price 1s 6d, in flat sheet; 23 post free, packed on a roller. 


*,.* Complete list of Soudan War Maps on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &ec. 

By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 


SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s Gd, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I s f ai 
dealers making snuiiaiant> tan ee ie EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, 
N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and gee that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


_. &® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 2 - 





ECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, w. 


HCUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS, 


Chairman—Mr, ALBERT GREY, MP, 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— : 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 


and 


= & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ail: and 


porter MEATS. Also, 
FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
T° RTLESOUP, and JELUY, andother 


QPECIALITIES | for INVALIDS. 
‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








FINE OLD PURE 
-JIGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be ac ompanied by remittance, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
D GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN.- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’”—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
| GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


a canis 
FRY’S qvrys CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 











PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA | COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 

TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 

MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern electro-plated spoons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, dessert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 503 accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 

plate may be seen,or can be sent on approval. 











LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa)ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by-all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s. 
oe Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE as Related 
in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited 
by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Wi ith Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 3 vols, post 8vo, 42s, 


This Cay is published. 

LETTERS from the WEST of IRE- 
LAND, 1884. Reprinted from the Times. By 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters 
from the West Highlands.’’ Crown 8vo, 5: 


This day is published. y 
CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the 
NEW? or, the Problem of Evolution and Reve- 
lation. By the Rev. George Matueson, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UNSEEN: The OPEN DOOR—OLD LADY 
MARY. Crow . 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

“In its way a remarkable volume,”? — Morning 

Advertiser. 

“*The Open Door’ 
and eerie story.’’— Spe: tator. 
“© Old Lady : 





.A marvellously beautiful 





ry’ is oseof those cunning mixtures 
of the natural and the supernateral,”’—Illustrated 
London N 

“There is, perhaps, n0 more thrilling story than 
that of ‘The Open Door,’ ’’—-Scolsman, 


AGNOSTICISM; and Other Sermons. 

Pre ached in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1833-84, 

By the Rev. A. W. Momerir, M.A., D.Sc, 

Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in King's 
College, London. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“He p' aces the absurdity of the fundamental 
agnostic doctrine, that there is no knowledge save of 
mental experience, either in the individual or in the 

ace, in a clear and impressive light.”’—Spectator, 

“These brief, pithy, and most instructive discourses 
are sermons of a kind rarely heard. Professor 
Momerie’s mastery of his subject, his clearness of 
thouzht, and sim icity of style, combine to make his 
volume one of the best books which cou'd be put into 
the hands of thes general reader on the problems under 
diseus-ion.”’—Scotsman. 


MADAGASCAR: Its History and 
People. By the Rev. Henry W. Littie, Some 
Years Missionary in Kast Madagascar, Post 8vo, 
with a Map, 10s Ga 

“The Hova empire is still so unknown a land to 
yaost Europeans, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
the French to rouse our practical interest in its geo. 
graphy and history, that we are truly grateful to M ws 

Little for his ple it, exhaustive, and scholarly 

vook.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Marta So.irera, With Ilustra- 
tions, post Svo, 12s 6d. 

“The Jady who took this ride undoubtedly did a 

'y spirited thing, and no less spirited is the account 
she gives cf it.. The st ory of the ride is well told; 
the muleteers: ind mules become our personal friends ; 
the queer out-of-the-way people at the halting-places, 
the wild scenery, the tco solitary days, and the not 
sufliciently solitary nights, are a'l in turn put vividly 
before us.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 




















Just out, in 1 vol. large post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi.-632, 
price 12: 6d ; or bound in 2 parts, cloth, price 13s, 
HE LIFE and MARTYRDOM of 
SAINT THOMAS BECKET. By Father 
JouN Morris, S.J. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
London: Beurxs and Oates, 28 Orchard Street, 
W,, and 63 Paternoster Row, E 0. 


Miss bree ADDON’S NEW oi EL. 
t all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Vy YL LARD’ S WEIRD. The New 
Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” “Ishmael,” &e. 
London : J. and R. Maxweti, Shoe Lane, and 
all Libraries 














Tastefully printed, in crown 8y0, cloth, price 63, post 


free. 

{ONGS of the HEIGHTS and DEEPS. 
By Hon. Ro peN Noxr, Author of ‘A Little 
Child’ 's Monument,” &e. 

“ He is one of the few really gifted writers of our 
time.”—Glasyow Herald 
L mdon : ELrior Sro K, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


iw JUSTRATIONS of WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY.—Seec the BUILDER for this 
week (price 41; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
19s),—-Also Illustrations of Ashburnham House ; Sew- 
age Treatment by Intermittent Filtration ; Building 
Stones, by Mr. J. Slater (Architectural Association) —— 
Staircases, by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A. (Royal Academy 
Lecture)—Student’s Colamn- "Des scriptive Geometry — 
Architects’ Benevolent Society —46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


PST AIRS: and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TuwackeEray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA: 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ss SANSOM, BOUVERIE, os CO., 1 Pall Mal) 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hall Caine. 83 vols. 
crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


‘* Mr. Hali Caine has written a fine story. Ralph Ray isa strong anda be autiful figure. The character 
of the heroine, too, is lifelike and charming......In this art [of the storyteller] Mr. Caine shows himself to be 
an adept. The stor y, indeed, is picturesque, and mnust ally full of incidents of a striking and novel kind. I 
is, moreover, fall of that true local colour which can only come from local kn: owle dge. Altogether, the 
characteristics of the story are freshness of incident and originality of treatment.”—Atheneum. — z 

“ One of the most powerful novels which we have seen for a long time past. The plot is worked out with 
singular power. Few more powerful scenes are to be found in any novel, From the first of the story to the 
end bod it, there are vigour and attractiveness, and the reader’s interest will never for a moment be lessened.’” 
—Sco sman, 


PUBLISHERS. 











WALTE R BESANT’S NEW STORIES, 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Besant, Author of “an Sorts 


and Conditions of Men n,” Ma e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon, Author - “ Robin 


Gray,” “ The Golden Shaft,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
12:, and at all Libraries. 
“* This book is exceedingly shrewd, and wise, and witty. The story is admirs vbly constructed, and it keeps 
the reader’s interest keenly and wholesomely alive from the first page to the last.” —Standurd, 
‘* A story of considerable power.’’—Spectator, — 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR ‘of ‘“ VALENTINA.” 
GERALD. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
* A well-written book, full of variety of interest.”—Guardian. 
** From first to last this is an attractive novel, combining sufficient variety of character, incident, and 
locality to interest the most practised reider of fiction, Once taken up it will be difficult to lay it down 
until the last page is read.”’—Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. (The first Three Novels have never before been published in book form.) 
MATT: a Story of a Caravan. By Ropert BucHanan. | MISS CADOGNA. By Juntan Hawruorne. 
Just ready. POXGLOVE 1 JO} 37 RoBER ” os ee 

A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. By D. Curistiz | FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Roserr wTmaattaiely 

Murray. . gene se : P 

* Capitally written, and shows much of that light- HEART SALVAGE. By Karuartye Saunpers. 
ness of touch and of that genuine knowledge of human [ Immediately. 
nature by which all Mr. Murray’s stories are marked.” | SEBASTIAN. By Katwanine SaunpeERs. 
| Immediately. 


—Scotsman. 
STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen. With a Frontispiece by George Du 
By W. Clark 


Maurier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
tound the Galley tire,” &e. Crown Syo, cloth 





On the FOKSLE HEAD: Yarns and Sea ‘Descriptions. 
tuSSELL, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’”’ “ 
extra, 6s. 


CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. By Fred. Boyle. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 


On a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox. With 


265 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ** PRIMITIVE MANNERS and CUSTOMS.” 
MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer, Author of 


_“ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, __[ Shortly. — 
CLODD’S NEW BOOK, 
MYTHS and DREAMS. By Eaward Clodd, Author of ‘‘ The Childhood of the 


_ World,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. reein _ __[Shortly. 

NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ¢ s ‘STOR IE Ss ‘from the STATE PAPERS.” 

STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By 
ALEX ba LES Ewa.pD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’ &, Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12 ; [Shortly | 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. is = 
SOCIETY in LONDON. By an English Resident. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[In the press, 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and Other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swin- 


BURNE. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. 


Photograph-Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. ~ Carefully 


Revised by the Author. With a Ste el-Plate Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6a, 
A NEW LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKESPEARE: the Text of the First Edition 


carefully Reprinted. 8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth boards, 49s. Just ready. 
*,* Only 250 Sets have heen pr inted, each one numbered, The Volumes will not be sold separately. 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ Songs. 


with an Essay, by J. ADDINGTON SyMoNDS. Small 8vo parchment, 63. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them: a Handbook 
for Students. By J. E. Taytor, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of ‘The Sagacity and Morality of Plants.’ 
With over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8v0, ¢ cloth "extr a, 7s 6d. | Immediately. 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., 


Author ** Science in Siort Chapters,” “ A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
(In the press, 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. By Richard A. 


Proctor. With Illnstraticns. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS.—Sold also in cloth at ls 6d each. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SUR- | The BATH in DISEASES of the SKIN, By J.L, 
GICAL HINTS. By N.E, Davies, L.R.O.P. | Mitton, M.R.C.S, 
NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and | A YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN and GREEN- 
Disease. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P. HOUSE: Practical LTE E SE 
The PATIENT'S VADE-MEOUM. By W. Knieur, | By George GLENN 
.R.C.S., and E. Knieut, L.R.C.P. | OUR KITCHEN GARDEN : the Plants we Grow, 
CONVALESCENT Cc OOKERY. By CATHERINE Ryan, and How we Cook Them, By Tom JERROLD. 
VOICE PS lye ne and VOICE PRESERVA- | HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE: Gossip about 
T : for Speakers and Singers. By Gorpon | Flowers. By Tom and Jane JERROLD, 








By Henry J. J ennings. With a 


_ Translated, 














Fue MES, M.D. | Illustrated. 
The HAIR: its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and | The GARDEN that PAID the RENT. By Tom 
.D. 


Di sease. By J. Pincus, M JERROLD. 


AIDS to LONG LIFE. A Medical, Dietetic, and General Guide. By N. E. 


Davies, L.R. R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 2s ; cloth limp, "os 6 








The COUNTY FAMILIES; or, Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of the Three Kingdoms. By Epwarp Wa.rorD, M.A. Containing a complete Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Dictionary of Landed Commoners. Imperial 1 8 v0, ¢ cloth h gilt, £2 10s. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries. 
By Frances Hare, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 


C028 NEW BOOKS 





“We may now claim 
to possess the first in- 
stalment of the.best dice 
tionary of home bio- 
graphy that any nation 
has yet obtained. So’ 
far as the work has pro- | 
gressed, the treatment 





VOLUME II. 


The Dictionary 


| ON MARCH 26th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
Price 12s 61, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


(ANNESLEY—BAIRD), 


| “ We have before us in 
| this handsome volume 
ROYAL 8vo, OF , the first instalment of a 
work which promises to 
‘do credit alike to the 
enterprise of its pub. 
lishers and the scholarl y 


4 2 & 
is admirable..... Much Nat 1O I ) al Bio Ta | } assiduity of its editor, 
@ Every literary work. 


admirable work is 
crowded into the pages, | 
and the whole makes an | 
excellent start.” 


Edited by 
Further Volumes will be issued at 
NoTes AND QUERIES. 


From the SPECTATOR. 
“We recrive with most cordial welcome the first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ a work long needed, often contemplated, and” 
at least once commenced, but during the last 13) years never achieved...,.,The 
volume before us is deserving of very high commendation, a3 being in 
most points far in advance of any yet attempted. No more competent 
editor could be found for such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the 
list of contributors shows that he has obtained the co-operation of men 
who have distinguished themslves in several departments of literary research, 
In his prospectus, the Editor has referred to the German and Belgian diction- 
aries now in progress, and has stated that it is the intention to provide a 
dictionary for our own nation worthy of taking a place beside them..... Tf the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ continue: as it has begun, it will not only be 
entitled to a place beside these dictionaries, but as much above them as they are 
above the two great French collections.” 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


is confidently expected that the work will be completed in about 
Fifty Volumes. 





man must have felt the 
lack of such a book of 


intervals of Three Months; and it reference.” 


Pau Mau Gazette, 


From the ATHEN.EUM., 

For years past there has been abundant neod of an exhaustive work on 
Fnglish biography...... In England we hardly look to an ‘ Akademie R der 
Wissenschaften,’ or a royal commission, for a purely literary anterpeion 
even if it be one of national importance. It is to the exertions “of ‘ 
publishing firm and a private man of letters that we owe the present noble under. 
taking, An examination of the first of the fifty volumes, of which it is to con. 
sist, shows that the expectations which have bsen formed concerning it will not 
be disappointed. In fullness, in thoroughuess, and in general a curacy it eae 
little or nothing to be desired, It compares very favourably with its to foreign 
models in most essential points, and in one, at least, it is distinctly sihecine: 
Neither the German nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates the sources from which 
the matter in the text has been drawn with equal completeness and precision, P A 
careful bibliographical note is appended to even the shortest of the articles: and 
in some of the longer ones this note becomes nothing less thin an exhaust = 
critical digest, the utility of which can scarcely be rated too highly,” iat 











W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Eighteenth Volume of the Standard Critton of the 


COMPLETE 


WORKS OF 


W. M. THACKERAY, 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK: CRITICAL REVIEWS. 
With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 114 Wood Engravings by the 
AUTHOR, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, JOHN LEECH, aad M, FITZGERALD. 
Large 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


This Edition will be completed in Twenty-six Volumes, and willinelude some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which have 





before been collected, with many additional Iliustrations. It is being printed from new type, on fine paper, and with the exceptio 


of the Epition DE Luxe, tt will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been published. 
published, and a New Volume will be issued on the first of each 


Vighteen Volumes have been 
succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series. 





From the TIMES. 

“ Messrs. Smith and Elder, whose monumental edition of the works of 
Thackeray gave an example which has been somewhat widely followed of erecting 
memorials to the fame of men of letters, by splendid issues of their writings, have 
commenced an equally worthy, and, perhaps, more practically nseful exterpri-e, 
in the publication of another collected edition of the weitings of the same 
novelist. It reproduces the form and contains te quaint illustrations, by 
Thackeray himself, of that original issue in monthly parts, which lingers in the 
recollections of his earliest readers. This will be, in the opinion of{many, a very 
considerable advantage.” 







From the STANDARD, 

“It is now thirty-five years since ‘ Vanity Fair’ was written, and if we a'low 
twent y years for the novel-reading pe iod of each generation, Thac $ popu: 
larity has stood the test of two generations, and barely a year pasze3 without 
some fresh edition of his works being called for. To use the common phra 
library is considered complete without him; and no one who buys his wo 
content with anything short of a library edition, For this reason we may 
predict a ready welcome and a rapid sale for the present issue, which, in respe: 
of paper, typography, and binding, is altogether satis‘actory.’’ 











Ready this day, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. 


Harr, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central India,” 
** Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION of BOSWORTH SMITH’S 
“LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE.” 
Sixth Edition, with new Appendix on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, an Index, 
Portraits, and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s, 


LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bos- 


worTH Situ, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, As-istant- 
Master at Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” 
Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. 

“Perhaps the best biography of an Anglo-Indian ever written. The anthor 
has added an appendix of thirty pages, intended to prove beyond all doubt that 
his attack upon the character of Major Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, was well 
justified...... It is impossible to read the evidence given by Mr. Bosworth Smith 
without coming to his conclusion.’”’—Spectator. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE jf: 
APRIL will contain the First Part of a 
NEW STORY, entitled ‘COURT 
ROYAL,” by the Author of “ Mehalah,” 
“ John Herring,” §ec., with Ilustrations by 
Mr. Du Maurier. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of “ DON QUIXOTE.” 


In the press, 4 vols, 8v0, each 12s 64, 


‘The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Micurer pe Crervantrs Saavepra, A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joy Ormssy, Translator of 
tie “ Poem of th» Cid.” 





NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A MAN OF HIS WORD, 


and OTHER STORIES. By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Matrimony,’”’ ‘‘No New Thing,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S 
“THE TALK OF THE TOWN.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 


‘THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’”’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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